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FREE SHIPS AND SUBSIDIES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the efforts of statesmen, merchants, and journal- 
ists, the great problem of a revival of our languishing commerce has 
not yet found legislative solution ; profitable publicity, however, has 
been given to the question, and the intelligent appreciation of the 
country is awakening. The first Free-Ship Bill that ever left a Con- 
gressional committee has been discussed in the Senate; the resolutions 
adopted by the Boston Convention have been presented to the House 
Committee on Commerce; and the great newspapers have bristled with 
pointed expositions. Distinguished Senators have championed opposing 
faiths ; eminent merchants have almost forsworn their peaceful ledgers 
for the battle-axe and the duello; and in the Herald the breezy letters 
of a retired shipmaster have given such a salty flavor to stubborn sta- 
tistics, that the possibilities of the ancient sea vocabulary shine resplen- 
dent in glory. Unfortunately, owners, shippers, and builders will agree 
upon no decided measure of relief, the beliefs of every class receiving 
a coloring from special interests; still more unfortunately, the voice of 
the politician is heard in the land, and an identification with free ships 
or subsidies is made to determine a trust in the broad light-beam of 
free trade or a hope in the penumbra of protection. It goes without 
saying that the public advocates give evidence that their sincere convic- 
tions are the outcome of intelligent study; and the honest doubt of 
Congress, as it gropes in amendments, but fairly represents a like 
unsettled sentiment of the whole country. 

Upon certain material points there is universal agreement; of the 
necessity of immediate action there seems to be no doubt, save from a 
few who chant with a most holy —— of Pennsylvania, “that it 
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would be a blessing to the American people if all foreign intercourse 
were cut off, and the great free ocean highways of the world were 
converted into seas of fire.” From these lurid gentlemen, absorbed in 
a Nirvana of. pig-iron and steeped in a Paradise of taxed blankets, no 
single point of agreement can be wrested, in this world at least ; though 
a nearer survey of their pet element in the other may bring cooler 
aspirations and less fiery hopes. 

This country has a vital interest in the carrying trade, let theorists 
befog the cool air as they may ; every dollar paid for freight imported 
or exported in American vessels accrues to American labor and capital, 
and the enterprise is as much a productive industry as the raising of 
wheat, the spinning of fibre, or the smelting of ore. Had the acquired, 
the “ full” trade of 1860 been maintained without increase, $80,000,000 
would have been added last year to the national wealth, and the loss 
from diverted ship-building would have swelled this sum to a total of 
$100,000,000. Our surplus products must find foreign markets, and to 
retain them ships controlled by, and employed in, exclusively American 
interests are essential instrumentalities. Whatever tends to stimulate 
competition and to prevent combination benefits the producer ; and as 
the prices abroad establish values here, the barter we obtain for the 
despised one-tenth of exports—$665,000,000 in 1880—determines the 
profit or loss of the remainder in the home market. Is it generally 
known, for example, that a difference in cost of a single penny in laying 
down grain at Liverpool may decide whether this product shall be 
drawn from the United States or from the agricultural districts of 
Hungary and Southern Russia? Ships are profitable abroad and can 
be made profitable here, and when American capital is secured against 
bad laws and protected impositions, it will be invested surely and 
gladly to retain our outgoing wealth, to foster a school for American 
seamen, and to preserve our nation from a perilous dependence upon 
the chances of eternal peace between the antagonistic countries that 
now afford our only markets. 

From the beginning of the war to this hour Congress has not passed 
a single act to uphold our foreign carrying trade, and during the same 
period it has enacted ninety-two laws in aid of internal transportation, 
has given in public lands an acreage larger than that of the original 
States, and has added in money $70,000,000. We are paying annually 
to foreigners, for freight, mails, and passengers, over $120,000,000, 
which, to quote Senator Beck, “ never returns to us, but strengthens 
and enriches people who are our rivals in peace, and may at any 
time be our enemies in war.” By law and treaty we have given to 
foreigners the right to carry our goods from, and to bring their prod- 
ucts to, our ports in cheap-built foreign ships; the. American sailor 
is almost unknown upon the sea, and the sixty thousand we had in our 
merchant marine.at the beginning of the war have almost disappeared, 
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either by transference to other allegiances or relegation to shore pur- 
suits, Our carrying trade has diminished from 75 per cent. in 1856 to 
a discoverable 17 per cent. in 1880, and this, which spells ruin, is 
euphemized as decadence. 

The contrast between our former and present status may be best 
shown by a few statistics, and those wearied ones to whom this word 
means misery must take heart of grace for the attack of what Carlyle 
calls the dismal science if an undertaking of the problem be desired. 
The maximum tonnage of this country at any time registered on the 
foreign trade was in 1861, and then amounted to 5,539,813 tons, Great 
Britain in the same year owning 5,895,369 tons, and all the other na- 
tions 5,800,767 tons. Between 1855 and 1860 over 1,300,000 Amer- 
ican tons in excess of the country’s needs were employed by foreigners 
in trades with which we had no legitimate connection save as carriers. 
In 1851 our registered steamships had grown from the 16,000 tons of 
1848 to 63,920 tons, almost equal to the 65,920 tons of England; and 
in 1855 this had increased to 115,000 tons, and reached a maximum, 
for seven years later we owned 1000 tons less, In 1855 we built 388 
vessels; in 1856, 306 vessels; and in 1880, 26 vessels for the foreign 
trade. The total tonnage which entered our ports in 1856 from abroad 
was 4,464,038, of which American-built ships constituted 3,194,375 
tons, and all others but 1,259,762 tons. In 1880 there entered from 
abroad 15,240,534 tons, of which 3,128,374 tons were American, and 
12,112,160 were foreign,—that is, in a ratio of 75 to 25, or 65,901 
tons less than when we were twenty-four years younger as a nation. 
This decadence did not originate in the war between the States, but 
dates from 1856, when its presence was first detected in the decrease of 
sales to foreigners, 65,000 tons having been transferred in 1855, 42,000 
in 1856, 26,000 in 1858, and 17,000 in 1860. While we built in 1879 
43,000 tons of registered vessels, we relinquished 148,000 tons, this 
loss of 105,000 tons being distributed in 37,000 tons sold to foreigners 
(old vessels), 24,000 tons abandoned, and 87,000 tons lost. The grain 
fleet sailing last year from the port of New York numbered 2897 ves- 
sels, of which 1822 were sailing-vessels carrying 59,822,033 bushels, 
and 1075 were steamers carrying 42,426,533 bushels, and among all 
these there were but 74 American sailing-vessels and not one American 
steamer. Briefly, in twenty years our tonnage of every description has 
decreased over 26 per cent., and that specially employed in the foreign 
trade 47 per cent. While this poison has been eating into our vitals 
the possibilities of the country in nearly every other industry have 
reached a plane of development beyond the dreams of the most enthu- 
siastic theorizers, and not unlike Big Injuns we have swaggered lustily 
and in swollen pride as the coming race. Ip 1856 the total exports 
and imports were $641,604,850, and in 1880, $1,613,770,663 ; in the 
first year there were carried in ships built, owned, manned, and com- 
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manded by Americans $482,268,274, and by foreigners $153,336,576 ; 
in the last year Americans transported $280,005,497, and foreigners 
$1,309,466,596. In 1856 the percentage of the American carrying 
trade from our country was 75.2; in 1861, 50; in 1865, 27.7; in 
1871, 31.2; and in 1880, 17.4. 

We have spread out in other directions, and the promise of the 
future beggars imaginations attuned even to the key of our present and 


past development. 
1830, 1880, 
Population . : . 12,000,000. 50,000,000. 
Railways : : . 238 miles. 8000 miles. 
Cotton . ° ‘ - 976,000 bales. 5,500,000 bales. 
Telegraphs . . - None. 100,000-+- miles. 
Post-offices  . - 8000. ° 40,000. 


1840. 1880, 
Wheat . . ; . 84,000,000 bushels. 460,000,000 bushels. 
MOO 4... « ; . 85,000,000 pounds. 225,000,000 poun Is. 
Cotton spindles . . 2,000,000. 10,000,000. 


We have a timber area of 560,000,000 acres, and across our Canadian 
border there are 900,000,000 acres more. In coal and iron we are over- 
hauling the Old World. 

1842, 1879. 
Great Britain . - 85,000,000 tons. 135,000,000 tons. 
United States. . 2,000,000 « 60,000,000 « 
Great Britain . . 2,250,000 * 6,300,000 «* 
United States. . 664,000 “ 2,742,000 « 


Coal 


Iron 


During these thirty-seven years the relative increase has been in 
coal, 300 to 2900 per cent.; iron, 200 to 400 per cent., and all in our 
favor. But this is not enough, for England, with a coal area less than 
either Pennsylvania or Kentucky, has coaling stations in every part of 
the world, and our steamers cannot go to our California ports without 
the consent of the English producers, It is unnecessary to wire-draw 
statistics, but it may be interesting to show, with all this development, 
the conditions and amount of tonnage entering our ports since 1856. 


Country. Increase. Decrease. 
England . . ° : ° . . » 6,967,173 
Germany . . . ° ° . . - 922,908 
Norway and Sweden : ; . . - 1,214,008 
Italy : , ; ° ; ° 3 . 696,907 
France . . > ; ° ; . 208,412 
Spain ’ » ‘ - > . s ‘ 164,683 
Austria . i" ° . ° ° > 204,872 
Belgium . ° ° ° ° ; ° - 226,277 
Russia. . ° ° ° ‘ . - 104,009 
United States . ‘. > 5 ; : é 65,901 


“This is surely not decadence, but defeat in a far nobler conflict 
than the wars for maritime supremacy between Rome and Carthage,” 
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writes Lindsay, in his “ History of Merchant Shipping”; “ consisting, 
as it did, in the struggle between the genius and scientific skill and 
industry of the people of two great nations.” 

Publicists differ both as to the causes and the remedies. In 1865 
the first were oracularly referred to the war between the States; but 
in modern times the effects of war are generally less potent when the 
exciting cause is removed, and with us nearly every other industry is 
doubled, nay, quadrupled. At the close of the Crimean war Russian 
commerce was said to have been destroyed, but with a favoring environ- 
ment in the four years subsequent to the peace the damage was so re- 
paired that in 1860 48 per cent. more Russian ships entered Eng- 
lish ports than ever before. In 1868 doctrinaires declared that the 
fluctuation of the currency was the destroying factor, but it is of record 
that our shipping declined more after the resumption of specie payments 
than in the years when the fluctuations were greatest. Next followed 
the assertion that with the revival of general prosperity so many ave- 
nues were opened to profitable investment that no room was left for 
placing money in the carrying trade; but money has become cheaper 
year by year, until now, with our shipping at low-water mark, the rate 
is but 4 per cent., and for government bonds (excepting the consols 
of 1907) practically lower. None of these is a fair reason, and as a 
matter of history the first actual decline dates from before the war, in 
a time of fair interest and no debts, and when money was stable. Sev- 
eral pessimistic gentlemen find the awful causes in British gold, aided 
and abetted by an unholy trinity of American venality, a hireling 
press, and a great foreign insurance ring. But it requires little research 
and less imagination to discover that the decline must be ascribed to 
one or more of the following causes: Ist, the substitution of steam for 
sail; 2d, the use of iron instead of wood in ship-building; 3d, the 
non-protection or non-subsidizing of American lines; 4th, the naviga- 
tion laws; and, 5th, special government and State restrictions. 

Tonnage movement gives a better idea of national wealth than ton- 
nage possession, for the tendency of trade is to transact business with 
that minimum of profit and maximum of volume which render capacity 
and speed development essential. Twenty years since a vessel of 3000 
tons on a voyage of given length had to allow 2200 tons for coal and 
machinery; but compound engines and structural and propulsion im- 
provements have so reversed this that now but 800 space-tons are needed 
for motive-power, and 2200 may be devoted to freight and passengers. 
In 1879 Great Britain built five steamers to one sailing-vessel, and while 
the total of the former class increased 194,077 tons, that of the latter 
decreased 165,602; and though a fair proportion of the world’s com- 
merce is still carried in sailing-vessels, these figures seem to prove that, 
except for long voyages with bulky freights, their days are numbered. 
But even in sailing-vessels iron ships are superseding wooden, and 
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during the last five years, while we built 101,823 tons, almost entirely 
for domestic trade, England put afloat 1,800,193 tons, and to-day still 
further complicates the problem by proposing the substitution of steel 
for iron." 

In every important respect iron ships are more desirable than 
wooden : Ist, they secure a higher classification and for a longer term 
of years; 2d, they are maintained at less expense; 3d, they carry more 
cargo on equal tonnage and obtain higher rates of freight; 4th, they 
command the preference at the enhanced rates; 5th, better insurance ; 
and, 6th, they are less liable to damage cargoes. 

All parties will accept these as primary causes of the decay of our 
shipping, the practical influences of both being coeval with the first 
evidences of the evolution of new theories of commerce, but beyond 
these points there are two radical and embittered differences of belief, 
one pinning its faith to the dogma of free ships atid the other looking 
towards the Mecca of subsidies, 

The protection or subsidizing of the American foreign trade is not 
a new idea in our experiments with political economy, the first appro- 
priations dating from 1845, when $1,274,600 was equitably divided be- 
tween several lines of steamers; under varying conditions, and with 
increasing demands, these bounties were continued until 1855, and then 
ceased, not to appear until 1865, when Congress subsidized Garrison’s 
Line to Brazil, and later the Pacific Mail and Roach’s Brazil Line. 
To develop commerce for the ships we could build was offered as the 
apology for the subventions in the earlier period ; to foster ship-build- 
ing, as the most important element of commerce revival, is claimed 
as their raison d’étre in the later. But herein lies a fallacy, for while 
ship-building is of the navigation interests, it is not its rounded sum- 
mation ; commerce, carrying trade, postal service, and the maintenance 
of a school for maritime defense being, if not superior, at least not sub- 
ordinate. The profit of a ship in twenty years cargo-carrying is fifteen 


1Mr. David A. Wells, to whose articles in the New York World much of this 
paper is indebted, says, in a foot-note to his seventh paper, edition of February 22, 
1881,— 

‘‘A recent English writer, in treating upon the new application of steel to 
ship-building, illustrates the advantage of this material over iron as follows: Sup- 
pose the construction of a transatlantic freight steamer, carrying 3500 tons (dead 
weight), is contemplated ; ‘if of iron, the hull will weigh about 2500 tons, and the 
entire ship will cost about $350,000; of steel, the hull will weigh 2000 tons, the 
total cost being $380,000. Reckoning 6 per cent. interest and 6 per cent. depre- 
ciation, etc., on this $30,000 extra cost, we have $3600 per annum. As an offset to 
this, the writer estimates as an extra freight on the steel over the iron vessel 500 
tons cargo out and 500 tons cargo back. Assuming ten trips per year, this would 
give 10,000 tons extra freight, which, at $3 average freight per ton, would give 
$30,000 extra earnings per year. Deducting from this the $3600, the balance of 
$26,400 represents the extra net profit per year that would be earned by the steel 
over the iron steamship, which is equal to 9} per cent. on the entire cost of the 
vessel.’”’ 
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times greater than her first cost, and low as is our commerce to-day, 
more wages are distributed to sailors in a single week than all the ship- 
builders pay their operatives in an entire year; hence it is a curious 
study in political economy to find an illogical conclusion result in na- 
tional interests being sacrificed to the policy of a few ship-builders, and 
to see a great country rejecting a greater profit for a lesser because both 
cannot be obtained. ‘“ There is a familiar doctrine found in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and in the constitution of every State,” 
said Mr. Bayard in the Senate of this year, “which is the neces- 
sary outgrowth of the institution of government itself. It is that 
the interest of the individual or few must give way to that of so- 
ciety at large. But where is the proposition, and where in any civil- 
ized government called free can you find the doctrine recognized 
that public property may be taken for private use?” It is unde- 
niable that under whatever form subsidies appear they tax the many 
for the few, and can be met only by new burdens upon the producer 
and consumer for the benefit of a privileged distributing agent; this 
protection means that the greater number of American ship-owners 
must compete not only with foreign and home rivals, but with their 
own favored countrymen who sit above the salt and receive exceptional 
favors from the government; nay, more, it results in the nation itself 
entering into competition with the great body of ship-owners and ship- 
builders, whose contributions to the revenues are turned against them- 
selves. When Congress compensates steamship lines for running at a 
loss, or pays the difference between the cost of running and what the 
owners consider a fair profit on their investment, the subsidized lines 
alone are profited, and the unprotected but restricted ships succumb in 
the unequal conflict. In nearly every case protected lines have failed, 
and in the past the Collins, the Transpacific, and the Brazilian Com- 
panies were beaten by unsubsidized and unrestricted foreign steamers ; 
when the bounty ceased the lines have stopped running, and while 
freights were not rendered cheaper, the final results were to make the 
protected richer by the subsidy, to ruin the unprotected shipper, and 
to develop no foreign trade. During the ten years covered by Garri- 
son’s operations the value of our imports from Brazil doubled, and our 
exports increased but one-eighth, and for this solution of the economic 
question we paid $1,500,000. 

The example of England is hailed as the clear, effulgent light 
whereby we may guide our stumbling footsteps, and we are scornfully 
told to subscribe a few low and groveling millions that we may replace 
her as a successful wooer for the commerce of the world. But even if our 
national conditions were as alike as they are dissimilar, an addition of 
100,000 tons to our ocean tonnage, supported by a bonus of $3,500,000, 
would be only 5 per cent. of the steam fleet of Great Britain, and 
its total earnings would be but 2} per cent. of the freight-money she 
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bids us stand and deliver on the high seas. England is a country 
whose soul is many-sided ; her political littleness is sunk fathoms deep 
in a pocket melodious with jingling sixpences; and her greatness is in 
the dependencies that punctuate the page of the world; 200,000,000 
of her people demand postal communications in colonies separated by 
leagues of sea, and her sea-concessions are analogous to what we have 
done in railroad-grants and mail-routes within our undivided territory. 
Of the £783,000 voted this year, more than one-half goes for this pur- 
pose, and not a dollar is tabooed to ships surveying mankind with 
commercial view, or built in any country from China to Peru; some 
of this bounty has gone to foreign ships under foreign flags, and her 
object has been not to make Englishmen buy or build ships, but to 
recognize their indebtedness to the mother-country. France exports a 
good share of her manufactured goods in English-built ships, and 
Italy must necessarily do the same, because she has no other. Hence 
it seems certain that for whatever reasons of policy, and by whatever 
country this money is given, it is under no limitations to home-built 
ships or to foster home ship-building. There are a few dissatisfied 
writers who demand entire and immediate freedom for ships and tariff, 
but the great majority of free-ship advocates do not seek such extreme 
measures of relief; they do not wish, for instance, to interfere with the 
domestic trade, believing that its monopoly of 60 per cent. of the whole 
ship-building, and the restrictions in size of the vessels to be bought in 
open market (nothing under 3000 tons for foreign trade), ought, with the 
revenues accruing from repairs, to double the income of ship-builders 
who will be carrying to a full development a reviving industry. For 
years these ship-builders have been protected, and each year fewer ships 
have been built ; subsidies have been tried, but commerce has still lan- 
guished ; the echoes of a world treating the great problem of supply 
and demand upon new principles have been heard and unheeded ; and 
we have wasted the seasons in attempting to galvanize a cadaver with 
a silver dollar acidulated in the heel-taps of a drained civilization ; 
therefore is it that many men believe that a remedy exists, first, in the 
repeal of the navigation laws; secondly, by the removal of those other 
restrictions which have helped to throttle the fairest promise of modern 
days. 

These navigation laws, so often quoted and so little understood that 
few of the laity can distinguish accurately between enrollment and reg- 
ister, and the best legal talent has been at fault in correctly defining the 
proper way of transferring the license of a pleasure-yacht from one collec- 
tion district of the United States to another, can be found under title 48 
of the Revised Statutes, Regulations of Commerce, chapters one to nine, 
and in various scattered sections of the law and treasury regulations. 
After our establishment as a nation the questions of slavery, trade, and 
State rights were the great sectional issues, and our Constitution and the 
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earliest statute laws were to a large extent the result of compromises 
between these antagonistic ideas; indeed, that admired clause which 
provides no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification for 
office, as well as the first amendment, which forbids the establishment 
of religion or the prohibition of its free exercise, were merely parts of 
a general political necessity restricting the functions of the federal gov- 
ernment, and leaving to the several States as much of their separate 
sovereignty as was consistent with the existence of the Union. A larger 
belief in the rights of conscience did not engender this liberality, and 
the reasons of policy which forbade the federal government to meddle 
with slavery applied with tenfold power to questions of religion. So 
with the navigation laws, for they originated in a compromise between 
the slave-supplying and the slave-holding sections of the country ; and 
the power to regulate commerce was inserted with and as a considera- 
tion for the extension by New England votes of the slave-trade until 
1808, and for the prohibition of export duties. Though the Middle 
States, and Virginia and Maryland, protested against the infamous 
bargain, New England demanded from the first federal Congress as- 
sembled under the Constitution her share of the disreputable compact, 
and thus, conceived in iniquity and reared in sin, the present navigation 
laws have cursed our generations with more than Biblical prophecy. 
It is but fair to add that their final enactment was in some degree retal- 
iatory upon the illiberal policy which England pursued for the destruc- 
tion of our trade with the West Indies; our triumph galled the British 
jade, and wincing, she did not look placidly upon our unwrung withers, 
though Pitt, with a small following, did attempt to liberalize trade 
upon the high seas. Protesting against concessions, Lord Sheffield, 
who, in 1783, was blatant in two-penny opposition, advised the govern- 
ment to deal gently with the erring corsairs of Barbary, as the operations 
of these discriminating cut-throats would be confined mainly to de- 
stroying the commerce of America and of the weaker Italian states. 
Others preached a fine philanthropy, publicly entreating the British 
lion and the American lamb to lie down together in peace, and privately 
prayed that the lamb might be inside of the lion. Mr. David A. 
Wells has discussed in the columns of the New York World the great 
question of American ships, and in his fifth article admirably codifies 
the provisions of the navigation laws; somewhat curtailed, they may 
be summarized as follows: No American is allowed to import a foreign- 
built vessel in the sense of purchasing, acquiring a registry, or using 
her as his property ; the only other imports equally and forcibly pro- 
hibited are counterfeit money and obscene goods. An American vessel 
ceases to be such if owned in the smallest degree by a naturalized citi- 
zen, who may, after acquiring the purchase, reside for more than one year 
in his native country, or for more than two years in any foreign country. 
An American ship owned in part or in full by an American citizen, 
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who, without the expectation of relinquishing his citizenship, resides 
in any foreign country except as United States consul or agent, or part- 
ner in an exclusively American mercantile house, loses its register and 
its right to protection. A citizen obtaining a register for an American 
vessel must make oath that no foreigner is directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the profits thereof, whether as commander, officer, or owner. 
Foreign capital may build our railroads, work our mines, insure our 
property, and buy our bonds, but a single dollar of capital invested in 
an American ship so taints as to render it unworthy of the benefit of 
our laws. No foreign-built vessel can enter our ports and then sail to 
another domestic port with any new cargo or any part of her original 
cargo, that has once been unladen previously, without touching at some 
port of some foreign country, under penalty of confiscation. This law 
is construed to include all direct traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of the United States via Cape Horn, Cape of Good Hope, or the 
Isthmus of Panama; and being a coasting trade, foreigners cannot 
compete. An American vessel once sold or transferred to a foreigner 
can never again become American property, even if the transaction has 
been the result of capture and condemnation by a foreign power in 
time of war. Vessels under 30 tons cannot be used to import any- 
thing at any sea-board town. Cargoes from the eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope are subject to a duty of 10 per cent. in addition to 
the direct importation duties. American vessels repaired in foreign 
ports must pay a duty on the repairs equal to one-half the cost of the 
foreign work or material, or pay 50 per cent. ad valorem, the master 
or owner making entry of such repairs as imports. This liberal pro- 
vision, which dates from 1866, is made to include boats obtained at sea 
from a passing foreign vessel in order to assure the safety of our own 
seamen. 

No part of the proper equipment of a foreign vessel is liable to 
duty, except it be considered redundant; thus when two sets of chains 
were found upon such a vessel one was made chargeable with duty. 
Foreign vessels arriving here in distress, with loss of equipment, must 
pay duties on the articles imported for repair; if they need sheathing, 
45 per cent. is exacted for the new copper used, and 4 per cent. on the 
old copper removed. In one case a foreign vessel left her mooring 
chains of foreign manufacture on an American wharf, and with great 
alacrity duties were immediately and lawfully collected on them as im- 
portations. If a citizen buy a vessel of foreign build, stranded on our 
coast, takes her into port, repairs and renders her serviceable, she can- 
not become American property unless the repairs amount to 75 per cent. 
of the whole value of the vessel. Except in the fisheries, all our ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade must pay annually a tax of 30 cents a ton ; 
a ship of 1000 tons, for instance, contributing $300, which represents 
the profit and interest of $5000 at 6 per cent. Vessels belonging to 
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foreign states having commercial treaties with us pay the same tonnage 
dues; but if an alien becomes an owner, even toa fractional amount, 
in an American ship, not only does the latter lose her registry, but the 
foreign privilege is void, and the joint ownership is charged with a tax 
of 60 cents a ton. If a picnic-party comes into an American port in a 
foreign vessel,—on the great lakes, for example, in a Canadian steam- 
boat,—such vessel becomes liable to a tonnage tax. Though the act of 
1872 made free all material necessary for the construction of ships in 
this country for foreign trade, yet such vessels cannot engage in domes- 
tic trade for more than two months in,any one year without payment 
of the duties for which a rebate was allowed. Canal-boats crossing the 
Hudson River or any other navigable stream are making a coasting 
voyage, and must be enrolled and licensed as coasters; in default of 
such precautions they have been seized, and released only after much 
delay and the payment of a fine. A foreign private yacht touching at 
different ports of our lake- or sea-coast, and carrying passengers,—mem- 
bers of other hospitable clubs,—can be punished for violating the laws 
of domestic trade. Thus briefly sketched are some of the delightful laws 
under which a free people boastfully live, and for their repeal the his- 
toric Bill No. 724 was introduced by Senator Beck on the 27th of last 
January. Stripped of its official verbiage, this proposed measure enacts 
that certain provisions of the statute law be repealed, and that hereafter 
it shall be lawful for our citizens to purchase ships built in whole or in 
part in any foreign country, and to have them registered as, and ac- 
corded the privileges of, ships built wholly within the United States, 
and owned and controlled by our citizens. It being a debatable ques- 
tion whether the full measure of relief could be proposed anywhere 
save in the House, under its power to originate money or revenue bills, 
all provisions relative to tonnage dues, local taxation, bonded ship- 
stores, and free material for construction and repair were purposely 
omitted. 

Other evil agencies are at work, and the repeal of such of the laws 
as apply to foreign trade is only the first step; prominent among these 
are consular fees, compulsory pilotage, State and local taxation, personal 
liability, determination of tonnage capacity, shipping and discharge of 
sailors, and protective duties upon ship-building materials. The limits 
of this argument forbid any but the following brief hints, and for an 
amplification of each of the points I again refer to the articles on “ The 
Merchant Marine” in the New York World. For the year ending June, 
1880, the Treasury received, mainly from American ships, $592,161, 
these fees—the interest of $10,000,000—being established that the 
consular service may be self-supporting, with no help, as in England, 
from the nation. Pilotage to New York is over twice as expensive as 
that to Liverpool, and with a thorough appreciation of the energy, 
skill, and sacrifices of our pilots, it seems somehow wrong when the 
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Sandy Hook service, composed of 133 New York and 58 New Jersey 
members, received last year between $800,000 and $1,000,000, or a 
mean average of over $5000. If compulsory pilotage be necessary, 
and this just men deny, how can the smaller owners thrive under a sys- 
tem that costs as much to bring a vessel into a harbor as it does to pay 
her captain for a round voyage to West Indian ports? In this country 
ships are assessed as personal property,—in New York at a 60 per cent. 
valuation. The annual profit of a steamship costing $500,000 may be 
assumed to be $25,000, and her taxes in New York, at a 23 per cent. 
rate on $300,000, will amount to $7500, or 30 per cent. of the average 
profit; in England, the income of the ship alone being taxed, about 
$500 will satisfy the government demands, and the ownership of a 
vessel that is idle or unprofitable does not entail the burdens which 
must weigh upon vessels annually assessed and taxed under the same 
conditions as real estate. According to the British mercantile rule, the 
tonnage capacity of vessels is reckoned only on cargo space, allowances 
being made for quarters and machinery ; with us the space occupied by 
the galley and closets are alone excepted, and as a consequence our 
ships suffer not only at home, but in ports where harbor duties and light- 
money are levied. Sailors discharged in foreign ports receive three 
months’ pay regardless of character or the fact that most of them are 
foreigners, many of them beach-combers, who double their wages by 
such tricks, and all of them are at home in any part of the world. 
Thirty-odd years ago the commerce of the world was carried mainly 
in sailing-vessels, and it was no idle boast when Americans claimed 
that England was lagging in the great ocean race, because of our supe- 
rior build and management of vessels; in many important trades our 
magnificent clippers were the favorite ships, and the great commercial 
interests of England became so involved from the want of like vessels, 
that remedial measures became virtually necessary. But England was 
shackled by navigation laws, the first dating from 1380, and, strangely 
enough, offering as a panacea for existing evils, “ that no subject of the 
king should ship any merchandise, outward or homeward, save in a ship 
of the king’s allegiance, on a penalty of forfeiture of vessel and cargo.” 
Since Cromwell’s time offensive prohibitions, not unlike our own, had 
existed upon her statute books, broadening down from age to age by 
that precedent so dear to the English heart; and in 1849, when the re- 
form was finally debated, such men as Disraeli, Brougham, and Ben- 
tinck declared that free trade in shipping would ruin ship-owners, drive 
the British sailor into prospering Yankee ships, and destroy the ship- 
building interests of Great Britain. Brougham, skilled in brilliant 
misinformation, avowed that the navigation laws were not only the 
foundations of England’s glory, but the preserver of her very exist- 
ence; and Mr. Disraeli closed his pinchbeck protest against the ex- 
pected arrival of the same old New Zealander by airily promising that 
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“he would not sing Rule Britannia for fear of distressing Mr. Cobden, 
but he did not think the House would desire Yankee Doodle.” Ship- 
owners sold their vessels at ruinous rates and forswore the sea, and the 
awful picture of a battening Brother Jonathan smiting the unicorn with 
a Brummagem trident, snatched from the palsied fingers of a fine old 
English Neptune, blotted out the world for the excited and happily- 
deluded monopolists. In vain the protests and petitions, for the intel- 
ligence of the country was aroused on behalf of its pocket, and by a 
good majority the cause of progress triumphed. Thirty years since 
England was more free than the United States are to-day, and when, in 
1856, the restrictions upon her coasting trade were removed, she was in 
a position that our most enthusiastic free-ship men do not hope for in 
the lustrums yet to be. England’s new policy paid, and from 1840 to 
1879 her tonnage movement, that is, the entrances and clearances of 
English ports, grew from 6,490,485 tons to 30,943,506 tons, or an 
increase of 476 per cent. 

All other nations have the power of buying ships for foreign trade 
in the cheapest market, and the effort to protect our ship-builders by 
the denial of this right forbids the return of commercial prosperity. In 
the coast-trade foreign interference can be excluded, but upon the high 
seas our rivals cannot be taxed; we labor under the disadvantages of 
traditionally higher wages and better rations, but the same skill which 
enabled us up to 1860, with well-fed, well-paid, and more intelligent 
crews, to overcome this difficulty, will not desert us now. By treaty 
we grant to Germans trading in ships of any build every right allowed 
our citizens in American-built ships. Norway and Sweden, under com- 
mercial treaties, claim every privilege conceded to the Germans, And 
as France and England are granted by law all concessions yielded to 
the most favored nations, we have practically given the maritime peoples 
the power to compete freely with free ships for a trade we deny our mer- 
chants. Under this dispensation our sea-board cities have become sta- 
tions where foreigners may loot our producers; and we survey, buoy, 
and police our harbors mainly for foreign guests, and our grand light- 
house system holds out to burn so that these sinners against our great- 
ness may return to us, unregenerated, unrepentant, and voracious for 
more of our material benefits. This is an agricultural country, nine- 
tenths of our products for export being no further advanced in manu- . 
facture than hogs idealized into pork and wheat transmuted into flour, 
and, being as perishable as they are beautiful, they must go abroad. 
To the great monopolies free ships, or ships protected, mean nothing, 
but to the farmer transportation reads profit or loss, life or death 
almost. Millions are annually spent for railroads, canals, river and 
harbor improvements, simply to move crops which, arriving at the 
sea-board, find a lame and impotent conclusion in foreign ships, ruled 
by a combination of home railroads and alien ship-owners and insurance 
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companies, As a rule, competition eastward keeps down the price, but 
a syndicate of railroad men, charitably excited by our necessities, can 
tax the country $100,000,000 by increasing freights a few cents a 
bushel on wheat and a dollar a ton on other articles. Arrived at the 
home ports, instead of finding nearly 3000 ship-captains bidding for 
cargoes, there may be lurking in ambush a secret agreement like that 
of 1873, when the great transatlantic lines pooled and bled the country 
of millions. 

Free ships foster American interests, while the other policy develops, 
and will develop, the material greatness of other countries. There is 
no injustice of discrimination in subjecting to a high rate of duties 
commodities imported separately while allowing the vessels composed 
of these articles to be imported free, for the former are thrown upon a 
protected market, where the burden can be distributed, and the latter 
competes in open market with ships that are unrestricted. We will 
not buy the condemned ships of England, and it is fair to suppose that 
the same judgment in the employment of a means to an end will be 
exerted here as in any other path where every justly-balanced and 
economic element must be considered. 

This great national question bears a special meaning to the:services, 
for no law is better defined than the correlation and interdependence 
of the merchant and naval marines. Honest men differ honestly as to 
causes and to remedies, and the way is not always clear; but fairly con- 
sidered, it seems that in the generalization of free ships lies the answer 
to the great economic enigma ; its literature is open to all, and the ex- 
amples of our part and the part of other nations are of history. The 
instruments of this reform are not the blinded madmen their adver- 
saries paint, nor are they the traitors whom well-fed and respectable 
patriotism loves to pillory as a destructive and illogical class bent upon 
the country’s ruin; mistake not, for these are gentle souls, wise in their 
generation, and of a mighty patience, moved only to action by the in- 
ertia of that awful voter who will not reason. What they ask can be 
best formulated in this memorial submitted to Congress; and, their 
demands being few and not exacting, they will give at least a fair 
idea of the study and wisdom the great advocates have bestowed upon 
the question : 

1st. The admission to American register of all ships over 3000 tons, 
subject to the same laws regarding ownership that now prevail. 

2d. The admission of all materials to be used in the construction and 
repair of vessels of over 3000 tons duty free. 

3d. The adoption of new tonnage measurements, based on actual 
carrying capacity, and excluding the space occupied by engines and 
boilers and accommodations for officers and crew. 

4th. Exemption from taxation, local and national, on all vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade for more than eight months of the year. 
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5th. Permission for all American vessels in the foreign trade to 
take their stores and ship-chandlery out of bond duty free. 

6th. A general revision of the laws relating to seamen and the con- 
sular service. 

The popular voice is not hoarse from singing of anthems in favor 
of free ships, and in high places there is much contemptuous denial of 
their claims; but an active and able minority believe that the cause 
is a just and necessary one, and in the end success is certain to come. 
Sketching the repeal of the corn laws, Buckle writes: “Those who 
knew the facts, opposed the laws; those who were ignorant of the facts, 
favored the laws. It was, therefore, clear that whenever the diffusion 
of knowledge reached a certain point the laws. must fall. ... The 
opposition the reformers had to encounter was immense, and although 
the principles of free trade had been established for nearly a century 
by a chain of arguments as solid as those on which the truth of math- 
ematics is based, they were to the last moment strenuously resisted.” 

The instinct for larger freedom that vivifies this question has had 
just such a past, and is finding just such a present, but there are not 
wanting portents and signs of an equal triumph for its future. 


- 


J. D. J. Keviey, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
U.S. S. ‘*Drespatcu.” 
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THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF HANNIBAL. 


Hannibal on receiving the head of his brother Hasdrubal, slain at the Metaurus, 
B.C. 207. 

‘¢ Over this Sacred Head, and by yon Sun 
That glares on infamy, I swear anew, 
‘Few be my days or many, dark or fair, 
In triumph or in trouble, far or near, 
To live and die the enemy of Rome.’ 
Fools, who make hasty reckoning! Ere I flinch 
From my strong vantage, or admit the worst 
In my stern wrestle with reluctant Fates, 
Or count the fight of Carthage at a close, 
Long your accursed race shall feel my brand, 
And this derisive laughter turn to tears 
Of mourning myriads. Many a frost shall melt 
Over Italian fields to many a spring, 
And many a summer into autumn fade, 
While our unconquered and entrenchant arms 
Lie like a winter in your stubborn land. 
Nor here the end. Hamilcar! I shall stir 
Storms of incessant strife o’er seas and lands, 
Till wave shall dash on wave in enmity, 
Rock rush on rock, hills frown on wrathful hills, 
And planets fight with planets in the sky. 
For, while I breathe from earth’s remotest niche, 
No Roman shall have rest, nor mothers cease 
To hush their babes with terror of my name. 
Keep a brave front, my soldiers. The slow years 
Foam with long tides of unexpected change ; 
While, in abodes untouched by wind or snow, 
The calm procession of the Gods attend 
The throne of Justice. Still, through many a field 


1Tt is somewhat curious to remark that this prophecy, placed in the niouth 
of Hannibal B.c. 206, was fulfilled by Genseric (a.p. 455), the Vandal, who, sailing 
from Carthage, crossed the Mediterranean, and with an army largely recruited from 
the Africans, who constituted the chief reliance of Hannibal, and assisted the Sara- 
cens to conquer Spain, sacked Rome this year, a.p. 455, which was the very one in 
which was completed the “ fated twelve centuries of Roman power.’’ No calamity 
suffered by the Imperial city, not even that inflicted by the followers of Bourbon, 
A.D. 1527, equaled this. The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights. The spoils of 
the Temple of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome, whither they had been 
brought by Titus, to Carthage, and afterwards recaptured by Belisarius, a.p. 534, 
were carried to Constantinople. Thence they were again restored by the Empress 
Helena to Jerusalem, where they either became the prey of the Saracens when 
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We shall hope better morrows; if we fail, 
We fall disdaining a defeated world. 
Hasdrubal! thou hast tossed a life away 
Worth twenty legions. Bear the relic hence 
And place it on the altar with sad hearts: 


they took the Holy City, or of the Crusaders when they wrenched it from the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet. This proves how fallacious the idea that these sacred objects 
of the world’s veneration are, as generally supposed, now lying beneath the muddy 
bed of the Tiber. 

It is very strange that so little information has been gathered into an intelli- 
gent history of Hannibal’s last three or four campaigns on Italian ground, and 
comparatively so little to his credit in connection with his operations subsequent to 
his recall to defend his native soil,—when in truth he deserved a higher glory than 
ever. The object of this article is to lift the veil as far as possible through a series 
of investigations of works in different languages which have been gathered to- 
gether in the course of a lifetime. Had Captain Hennebert completed his biog- 
raphy doubtless the truth would be revealed, if not in totality, as nearly so as 
possible to human industry. He seems to have read everything ancient and modern 
that could have the slightest bearing on his subject. 

Colonel Macdougall, who wrote a military criticism or analysis of Hannibal’s 
campaigns, seems not to have been acquainted with several important reasons for 
Hannibal's comparative non-success between B.c. 206 and 202, and with the unknown 
causes of known effects which are only indicated by Captain Hennebert (French), 
and Colonel Brandt and his associates (Prussians, or Germans). In the first place 
Hannibal was not altogether a free agent. He was hampered by an espionage re- 
sembling that exercised by the Venetian proveditors, which harassed him by mis- 
timed interferences of the oligarchy in power at home, headed by a hereditary 
enemy, who, while thus weakening him through its agents in his camp, did not 
strengthen him in any way either with money or reinforcements. He received but 
one accession of troops from Africa [four thousand men and some elephants], but 
this did not supply the loss at Canna, the least murderous, comparatively, of his 
most important conflicts. 

Ihne, an acute writer, whose history of this epoch is the only one which de- 
velops the powerful undercurrent of political influences, says that Hannibal's 
strategy in the last years of the war ‘‘ was as superlative as in the beginning.” 

Another writer, whose name does not appear in connection with his work, ob- 
serves that ‘‘the Romans, with all their superior forces, did not dare to attack Han- 
nibal, nor Hannibal the Romans.’’ That Hannibal did not dare to assume the 
aggressive was due to the paucity of his numbers. When he retired from Italy he 
only carried off with him fifteen thousand troops. Nevertheless the Romans did not 
venture to molest his embarkation. That they dared not do so must be attributed 
to the awe with which he inspired them, as it is impossible to imagine that without 
this dread they would have allowed their arch enemy to escape,—one who had made 
Rome tremble for twelve years on her seven holy hills; had ranged and devastated 
Italy in obedience only to his own “‘ good will and pleasure;’’ had never been de- 
feated, whatever mendacious reports to the contrary have been propagated by 
Roman generals and historians; one whom they afterwards, when his nation’s 
strength was absolutely broken, pursued, individually, with a fierce and unrelenting 
vengeance such as damns their spite to everlasting infamy. 

Mommeen is clear in regard to this, and shows what a pitiful thing political 
greed, prejudice, and expediency can make of men who would seem to be above 
these influences. He then repeats (ii., 240) the profound philosophical remark, 
“that those are the favorites of the gods on whom they lavish infinite joys and 
infinite sorrows, [the truth of which thus] verified itself in full measure in the case 
of Hannibal.’ 

Vou. IV.—No. 5. 37 
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But such as, in the breasts of valiant men, 

Beat, ’neath the crown of sorrows, unsubdued ! 
Silanus.—Muffie the drums, and with his requiem blend 

The dirge of Carthage, in this hour foredoomed. 

= * * * 2 

Greece and the world are Rome's: her stars prevail ; 

But our complexion shifts not with the gale. 

When one against a NATION plays his life, 

He bears from hosts the glory of the strife: 

Until the hero’s godlike race be run 


I shall be loyal to the setting sun.”’ 
Nicuou’s Hannibal, an Historical Drama. 


‘0 thou, who in the valley [Bagradas] fortunate, 
Which Scipio the heir of glory made 
When Hannibal turned back with all his hosts.” 
Dante’s Inferno, xxxi. 115-17. 


‘Tt [Zama] struck to earth the pride of the Arabians, 
Who, following Hannibal, had passed across 
The Alpine ridges.” 
Dante’s Paradiso, vi. 49-51. 


THE last four years of Hannibal’s sojourn in arms on Italian soil was 
confined to the peninsula of the Bruttii,—the modern Calabria, and 
the foot of “the Boot” (Italy) from the instep forward, just south of 
the river Sinno to the east and the Gulf of Policastro, extending south- 
westwardly to Cape Spartivento, the ball of the big toe, and Melita at 
the mouth of the Straits of Messina, a distance of about two hundred 
miles. Some gazetteers remark of this district that it is almost as 
barbarous to-day as it was two thousand years ago.? What it is at this 
era, owing to a corrupt government and a vile ecclesiastical system, is 
certain. What it was in the time of Hannibal is very uncertain, 
although what it was before the Romans desolated it, was vastly 
different. The eastern coast constituted a portion of Magna Grecia 
when it was one of the most flourishing seats of ancient civilization. 
Hannibal is said to have embarked his forces between Cotrone and 


2 To afford some idea of the barbarous condition of modern Calabria, the fullow- 
ing is cited from a report made in 1806, and republished in 1869: ‘‘ As for Calabria, 
there are woods of orange-trees, forests of olives, hedges of lemons, but all these 
are along the coast, and only in the vicinity of towns,—not a village, not a country- 
house. It is desert, uninhabitable, through default of police and law. The peasant 
lives in town, and labors within the town-limits, starting out to work in the morn- 
ing and returning before evening. In a single month, in the province of Calabria 
alone, Salicetti informed the writer that there were over twelve hundred assassina- 
tions. It is even yet (1806) the ‘ Calabria ferox.’’’ Since the time of the Second 
Punic War it has never recovered from the effects of the campaigns of Hannibal. 
In the “ Military Biography of Noted British Generals,” in the notice of Sir John 
Stuart, the victor of Muida, 4th of July, 1806, the following sentence appears: 
‘‘The Calabrians were too ferocious and unmanageable to be converted even into 
irregular soldiers.’’ This justifies’ the opinion of ancient historians, and shows 
what a disciplinarian Hannibal must have been to be able to transmute such a savage 
population into most fuithful and reliable troops. 
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Catanzaro, the present capital of Calabria Ultra II., and, according to 
tradition, the Torre di Annibale still marks the exact place of his de- 
parture. He left the famous record, from which Polybius derived 
so much information, in the Temple of Juno, on Cape Nau or Nao, or 
Colonne, midway between the same towns or cities. Cotrone, the most 
northerly, ancient Crotona, founded by an Achaian colony, B.c. 710, 
was able to send, two centuries after its settlement, an army of one 
hundred thousand men into the field. Here the greatest of the 
philosophers, Pythagoras, established himself, B.c. 450. Ihne says, 
“Hannibal’s last stronghold was Crotona. From that place he still 
defied the Roman legions, and succeeded, when hard pressed, in inflict- 
ing serious losses. At no period does the generalship of Hannibal 
appear in a more brilliant light.’ The same writer (ii., 442) adds, 
“ Livy does not say a word too much in the beautiful passage in which 
he expresses this opinion.” : 

This is no place, perhaps, to enter into a detailed historical considera- 
tion of this peninsula. Sufficient to say, it was in a much higher state of 
cultivation in every sense B.C. 210 than at any subsequent time. The 
whole sea-coast was lined with flourishing fortified sea-ports; and the 
interior was likewise studded with prosperous towns, and presented 
many advantageous battle-fields. It has been fought over again and 
again from that date to this. In the adjoining territory to the north, 
Pyrrhus won his two great victories over the Romans (Heraclea, B.c. 
280, and Asculum, B.c. 279) through the use of his elephants, which 
the terrified Romans, never having seen such gigantic beasts before, 
styled, from the territory on which they first encountered them, “Oxen 
of Lucania.” 

The squalid village of Strongoli, a little north of Cotrone, was the 
ancient Poetelia, founded by Philoctetes five centuries B.c. 

War has been potent in its destructiveness, but nothing in com- 
parison to the convulsions of nature. What the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Carthaginians, the Saracens, the Normans, the French, the Spaniards. 
and native Italians founded, built, restored, fortified, battered down, 
or destroyed and built again, has in many cases been utterly overthrown 
by earthquakes. At times this whole peninsula, which is bisected by a 
mountain-chain about as high as the Catskills, seems to throb and heave 
and totter through subterranean convulsions. There have been long 
periods of repose, when, all at once, the forces below awake, and terror 
takes possession of every living thing. Some very important battles 
have been fought in the territory of the Bruttii, or Calabria, although 
we have no accounts of a single general engagement delivered or accepted 
by Hannibal during his four years’ occupation of it. In modern times, 
in 1495, “the Great Captain,” the Spanish hero Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
was defeated by the French at Seminara, near the northern entrance to 
the Straits of Messina, and on the 21st of April, 1503, the French were 
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overthrown in nearly the same locality by the Spaniards under Ugo de 
Cardona, one of Gonsalvo’s ablest lieutenants. At Maida, near the 
Gulf of St. Eufemia, the British won a victory over the veteran French 
under one of their most renowned generals, Regnier,—an achievement 
unexcelled in brilliancy by any in the British military annals. The 
fighting which followed the French, but more particularly the Napo- 
leonic, occupation, in 1806, etc., left it comparatively ruined, and it has 
never recovered from the consequences, moral and physical, of these 
military and dynastic convulsions, changes, and results. At Pizzo, 
a little south, Murat landed, was taken and shot ;* and at Aspremonte, 
to the northwest, on the 29th of August, 1862, Garibaldi was defeated, 
wounded, and captured in one of his attempts to carry out his peculiar 
ideas by force of arms. 

On the eastern coast, Locri—now Gerace—was famous for its ex- 
traordinary relief by Hannibal’s cavalry, who struck such dismay into 
the Romans that, terror-stricken, they abandoned their siege-works 
and engines, took to their ships, and relinquished the siege. 

The present population of Calabria, Citra and Ultra, I. and IL, is 
1,136,620, which must be vastly inferior to the number that developed 
its riches in antiquity. Ihne, in his estimation of the armed force of 
the Romans, finds no data on which to found a computation of that of 
the Bruttii. The Roman muster-rolls give seven hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand three hundred men at the disposition of the Consuls and 
Senate within their own territories, proper. Ihne considers that from 
the Alps to the Straits of Messina Italy could put in the field one mil- 
lion of trained fighting men, of whom seventy-two thousand constituted 
the contingents of the Free Towns and the Bruttii. Of these last, 
again, Hannibal could scarcely have had at his disposition more than 
thirty thousand, of whom he carried back with him into Africa hardly 
one-half. These, with a few exceptions, were all the veterans that he 
had with him at Zama. This leads insensibly to the astonishing con- 
sideration of the handful—twenty-six thousand—with which Hanni- 
bal descended from the Alps to invade a territory defended by seven 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand trained soldiers, which he ranged at 
pleasure for fifteen or sixteen years, and left when it pleased him to do 
so, and unmolested, with fifteen thousand men, mostly mercenaries. 
During this long period he received only one accession of strength from 
Carthage, and that numbered only four thousand men. Consequently, 
his Carthaginians, all told, numbered only thirty thousand. The 


8 A military usurper like Maximilian should have profited by the lesson afforded 
by the fate of Murat. The latter was executed by virtue of a law which he had 
himself enacted, the operation of which, in course of time, recoiled upon its author. 
Exactly the same result occurred to Maximilian. He was shot in accordance with 
the bloody tenure of a ‘‘ proclamation issued by him’’ on the 5th of October, 1865, 
‘denying to the Republican [Mexican] troops the rights of belligerents, and order- 
ing their execution, wherever found, within twenty-four hours after capture.” 
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Geschichte des Kriegswesens, Vol. I., Div. I., p. 336, adds the following 
startling statement: “Organizing army after army out of Italians, he 
lost one hundred and thirty-eight thousand men in his various battles 
and engagements, and one hundred thousand more through disease.” 
What commander ever accomplished such prodigies? As to the losses 
of the Romans nothing definite is known. But one thing is certain, 
—i.e., that three battles and their consequences eliminated over one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand of their best troops, and it would not be an 
exaggerated estimate to calculate the loss of life accruing to Italy, 
through the operations of Hannibal, at one million of its able-bodied 
male population. 
* * * * * * * * * 

One great reason why republics and constitutional governments are 
rarely as successful as despotisms in carrying on war is due to the fact 
that they invariably meddle with the plans and execution of their 
commanders in the field. This has certainly been the case with the 
English since they possessed a veritable representative government.‘ 
The United States (or Provinces) of Holland would not have fallen 
so fast or so low had it not been for this. Marlborough had more 
trouble through the British ministry and Parliaments and the Dutch 
deputies than from his antagonists. Wellington had bitterer oppo- 
nents behind him in England than in front of him in Spain, and it was 
not until he had conquered both that he rose to be “ the world’s victor’s 
victor.” Had it not been for the President and his Cabinet and Con- 
gress at Washington, and the “Copperheads” and “Peace Democrats” 
in various loyal States, the war to crush the “Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion,” as far as man was concerned, need not have lasted two years, 
if one. 

Exactly so it was in the case of Hannibal. It has only recently 
been discovered that the Carthaginian oligarchy, or “Council of the 
Pentarchies,” had their commissioners, or spies, in his army, with a 
function approaching to that of a spy or a “Jesuit Socius,” who 
thwarted him as much as such a hero could be thwarted, and traversed 
his plans as far as such a genius could be diverted from the path he laid 
out. These spies were responsible only to the home authorities. ‘Hen- 
nebert has made this very clear; and Nichol has introduced one of 
these deputies as a character in his admirable historical drama bearing 
the name of the great captain, whom Hannibal (Act IV., Scene iii.) 
thus addresses,— 

* As an evidence of the fatal effects of diplomatic interference in military and 
naval matters, Major-General John Mitchell, B.A. (** Fall of Napoleon,’’ i., 113), 
remarks: ‘‘ At Constantinople [1807], British fleet was repulsed, owing neither 
indeed to want of skill nor courage, but to the unfortunate tendency of the British 
government to place naval and military men under the direction of civil function- 


aries.’’ The United States have still more often, and in a greater degree, committed 
such acts of administrative insanity. 
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‘‘ Malcus, you pride yourself on reading men, 
But you have been to me an open book. 
Since first you came to Spain, to scoff and spy, 
I have set watch on you; and proofs are mine 
That Roman gold made you the instrument 
To sow dissension 'twixt the generals. 
For your returning here, 'twas private spite— 
The outcome of old rancour and new lust— 
And trust to find your Hanno’s blindness mine: 
But, in the deed, your hate has tripped on death. 
Malcus.—I call for justice. 

Hannibal.— It has come to thee, 
Corroding miscreant! Dost think to move 
My purpose by your miserable cries? 
Canst whine back Sicily from Roman coils? 

Malcus.—I claim my privilege,—honorable trial 

Before the Council of the Pentarchies, 
Alone my masters, to whom you shall pay—— 

Hannibal.—Threats to me, slave! who owe your oligarchs 
Nor reverence, grace, nor duty; like this wand, 
I break your privileges. Away with him!” 


Ferguson (p. 56), quoting Livy, observes, “ Hannibal, it is probable 
had for some time been prepared for this measure [his return to Africa 
for the rescue of Carthage and its immediate dependencies], having 
transports in readiness to embark his army; yet he is said to have 


received the order with some expressions of rage. ‘They have now 
accomplished,’ he said (speaking of the opposite faction at Carthage), 
‘what, by withholding from me the necessary supports in this war, 
they have long endeavored to effect. They have wished to destroy the 
family of Barcas, and, rather than fail in their aim, are willing to bury 
it at last under the ruins of their country.’” 

The leader of the party in Carthage, antagonistic to Hannibal, was 
Hanno, who and his family were the hereditary enemies of the “ lion’s 
brood” of the Barcide, of which Hannibal and his ancestors were illus- 
trious scions. 

* * * * * * * * 

Conscientious Arnold seems to imply that the greatest of the Punic 
race was “lost through a woman,” and that the turning-point of Han- 
nibal’s career of success was the winter of B.c. 214-13, which he passed 
at Salapia, “where, the Romans said, was a lady whom he loved, and 
who became famous from her influence over him. Whether his pas- 
sion for her made him careless of everything else, or whether he was 
really taken by surprise, we know not.” (p. 524.) 

Salapia—modern Salpi—must have been an important town in those 
days, as extensive ruins, still visible on the southern shore of the Lago 
di Salpi, attest. It is in the present province of Capitanata, about 
twenty-two to twenty-five miles southeast of Foggia, and south of 
Monte Gargano, the Spur of “the beautiful Boot.” The surrounding 
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country, once rich and thickly populated, is now almost wholly desolate. 
Nichol, in his historical drama entitled “ Hannibal,” devotes a large 
portion of Acts III. and IV. to the loves of Hannibal,’ 


‘‘ And Fulvius’ daughter, his Italian star, 
Salapia’s Amazon, and Capua’s queen ;”— 


one described thus— 


‘¢She’s like a stream of sunshine on a bank 
All passionate with roses, breathing forth 
Benumbing odors,” — 


and furnishes a note, No. 33, in which he cites authorities and admits 
what he styles an “amiable weakness.” The writer, likewise, has ex- 
amined every accessible authority, and finds that all the charges are 
brought by Roman historians, who are admitted to be mendacious and 
unreliable where Hannibal is concerned. Anthony Trollope, in his 
“ Life of Cicero,” uses such scathing language with regard to Roman 
insincerity and falsehood that it is scarcely necessary to cite their records 
where these concern an enemy. At page 13 he uses one sentence which 
is all-sufficient. He says, “ We must remember, too, how impossible 
it was that one Roman [the best of his day, and as near to being a 
Christian as a Pagan could be, Cicero] should rise above the falsehood 
common to Romans.” 

The charge of female influence over great men is universal, and 
an identically similar story is told of Prince Eugene, of Savoy, to ac- 
count for his reverse at Denain,—a reverse which enabled his adversary, 
Villars, to set the tottering French monarchy on its feet again. With- 
out the qualities which lead to amours there would be no energy, and 
without this quality no “Great Captains.” In the case of Hannibal, 
however, his principal characteristic was astuteness; and such vast 
astuteness undoubtedly enabled him to subordinate every passion to his 


5 Have we here a type of Shakspere’s Othello and Desdemona? In the writer’s 
first article (III. i. 56) on Hannibal, the idea was suggested that Hannibal may have 
been partly or wholly of African blood, which would not necessarily signify negro, 
although it might deprive him of any claim whatsoever to being a pure representa- 
tive of either the Semitic or the Japhetic races. This view seems to be borne out by 
the following remark of General Sir Edward Cust, B.A.: ‘‘ Toussaint 1’Ouverture 
was no ordinary man; gifted with rare intelligence, profound dissimulation, bound- 
less ambition, and heroic firmness, he was the greatest, after Hannibal, of African 
heroes, and fitted to become at once the Numa and the Romulus of the sable repub- 
lic in the West.’’ It would be a somewhat humiliating fact to Latin, Celt, and 
Teuton if the greatest general and administrator of all time should have belonged 
to a generally-despised branch of the human family. Nevertheless, an indisputable 
fact stares the Aryan race in the face, viz.: that before they appeared as civilizers 
there was a startling degree of civilization dominant from the farthest spice islands 
of the East to the “ Pillars of Hercules,”’ which, it is claimed, was the result, of 
Turanian, and not of Aryan, development. 
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love of country and hatred of Rome. It is much more likely that 
Salapia was the turning-point of his fortunes simply because it was a 
hot-bed of malaria. Wellington said he never failed in recognizing, in 
after-years, a soldier who had been exposed to the Walcheren fever, 
which, like the Chickahominy fever, seemed to take a life-lease of those 
it did not kill at once. It is more than probable that the coast-fever 
which prevailed along the Gulf of Manfredonia, in those days of insuf- 
ficient hygiene, infected Hannibal’s mercenaries to such a degree that 
they never afterwards were the men they had been before it poisoned 
them. 

In the first of this series of articles on Hannibal (UNrTED 
Service, Vol. III., July, 1880, No. 1), it was remarked that he was 
alone wanting in besieging strongholds in Italy, although he was sig- 
nally successful in taking Numantia, despite its defense by Spaniards, 
the most celebrated in all ages for their tenacity in holding out behind 
walls. It is somewhat extraordinary that almost all the great generals 
of the world who have distinguished themselves by their strategy and 
grand tactics have been unworthy of the title given to Demetrius, a 
very inferior commander in the field,—Poliorketes, 

‘‘ The shame 
“Of Greece in peace, her thunderbolt in war— 


Demetrius the Macedonian, and 
Taker of cities.” 


Alexander directed but in one siege, in which he simply imitated 
Nebuchadnezzar. His capture of Tyre will not compare with that of 
“our own Rochelle,” by Richelieu, through the application of similar 
measures to those employed by the great son of the greater Philip. 
Cesar could boast of but one great siege, Alesia. Success, even in 
this case, was due to “the cruel strategy of the Romans,” not to any 
ability on the part of their commander. Gustavus was more cele- 
brated for field-intrenchments than siege-works. His greatest pupil, 
Torstenson, was foiled in the only important siege he ever undertook, 
although triumphant in every battle. Frederic took, as a rule, every 
stronghold he invested ; but these fortunate results were decided rather 
by operations in the field in conjunction with them than by the invest- 
ments, proper. Bonaparte, in person, failed in the only siege (Acre) 
where he was present directing. Frederic the Great remarks that 
Charles XII. of Sweden, marvelous as was his ability in the open field, 
“did not understand Jaying siege.” Hannibal failed in this branch for 
several reasons: First, because the rapidity and extent of his marches 
precluded the transport of the cumbrous engines employed in the cap- 
ture of cities. Second, because while he was on Italian soil the only 
corps which the Romans could tempt to desert him by means of extra- 
ordinary inducements were his “sappers and miners ;” and third, because 
the scientific officers whom he brought into Italy must have perished 
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long before the period in which sieges rose to be one of the principal 
elements of the ultimate success of Carthage. 
* * * * * * x * * 

No campaign in the history of war has been so little understood as 
the campaign of Zama. As ordinary history reads, it would appear as 
if Hannibal returned to Africa, encountered Scipio, was defeated by 
the latter, and so ended his military career. Such, however, is far 
from being the case. His preliminary operations were wonderfully 
successful. He completely overthrew the African allies of Rome, and 
he came very near ruining Scipio himself. _ Polybius, the best judge, 
attributes Hannibal’s reverse to Fortune, which sometimes opposes itself 
to the designs of great men; and the Carthaginian hero, hitherto in- 
vincible, after having done all that he could do to conquer, is subject to 
no reproach because he was conquered. Hannibal, “like Epaminon- 
das, did all that a great captain should do to overcome his enemies, but 
like the Greek hero he was defeated by Fortune.” The only modern 
general who realized the boast of Tamerlane, that “he had compelled 
Fortune to watch over the safety of his empire,” was the Swede, Tor- 
stenson, of whom Sporschil remarks, “This great general, it might be 
said, subjected Fortune to his genius and experience.” 

With this consideration before us, it may not be without interest to 
recall at what age each of the six greatest captains of the world took 
the field. Alexander was but eighteen at the Battle of Cheronea, where 
the victory is mainly ascribed to him; only twenty when he was called 
to the throne; and but twenty-two when he commenced his career of 
victory in Asia. Napoleon was twenty-seven when he received the 
command of the Army of Italy, in 1796; and forty-six when he lost 
all at Waterloo, in 1815. Hannibal was forty-five when the baton 
of generalissimo was wrenched from his grasp by Fate, and Fate alone. 
“The Hundred Days,” so styled, extending over little more than a month, 
were not without resemblances to the campaign of Zama,—with this 
difference, however: Napoleon had only to re-assemble an army of vet- 
erans, while Hannibal had to remake everything with the exception of 
the veteran fifteen thousand, which he brought back with him from 
Italy. Gustavus commanded an army—a small one, it is true, but still 
independently—while yet in his teens, and was not seventeen when he 
became king and began his career of victory. Torstenson, the modern 
Hannibal, displayed the genius of a consummate general while he was 
still a page, and when most youths are about entering or have en- 
tered college. He may be said to have won the Battle of Wallhoff, 
1625, when just of age, and was chief of the Swedish artillery, which 
decided the Battle of Leipsic, at about twenty-eight. Frederic of Prus- 
sia conquered Silesia when he was about twenty-eight, and was hailed 
as “the Great” and “the Nonpareil” at thirty-three. Hannibal was only 
nine when he began to participate in the active operations of war, and 
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at eighteen had displayed such extraordinary capacity that after the as- 
sassination of his father he became the right hand of his brother-in- 
law, Asdrubal, to whom, when the latter in turn was assassinated, he 
succeeded,—chosen, without a dissenting voice, by the army. Bona- 
parte was twenty-seven and Hannibal twenty-six when to both it fell 
to command independently and to be victorious,—with this vast differ- 
ence, however: Bonaparte received an admirable army made to his hand ; 
Hannibal had as much to do with making his first command as if he 
had made it, ab initio, himself. The armies with which the Carthagin- 
ian performed his marvels through a period of over twenty years were 
successive weapons of his own forging, the materials of which were as 
discordant as could be brought into combination. There were a score 
of languages spoken in his camp, to which there was no common key. 
It resembled the Personal of the first Chinese Embassy in this country, 
to which a connection of the writer served at one time as a sort of coun- 
sel. This gentleman says that the members of the embassy, although 
all native Chinese, coming from different provinces, could not under- 
stand each other’s dialects, or patois, although, as educated men, the 
written language was clear to them. Sometimes a verbal communica- 
tion had to be translated through the several European tongues of which 
they were masters before the sense could be transmitted from one to the 
other. 

Zama, Hannibal’s “ Waterloo,” was his primary reverse or defeat. 
The German “ History of the Science of Carrying on War” tells us that 
Hannibal’s first endeavor on reaching Africa was to organize a reliable 
cavalry to replace that which had so often given him the victory in Italy, 
but had perished in his sixteen campaigns in that peninsula. He did 
get together a numerous army, but the components were in part new 
troops, in part compulsory levies, in part civic militia, all grouped 
around a nucleus of veterans, principally foreigners and mercenaries. 
This agglomeration was opposed to veteran legions flushed with victory, 
under a general of genius. Nevertheless, in the beginning, everything 
seemed propitious for Hannibal. He made a victorious campaign against 
Masinissa, routed him completely, and placed Scipio himself in a tight 
place ; concerning all of which almost every historian is utterly silent. 
Corroborative testimony must be sought out in a number of treatises. In 
order to free himself from the difficulties which beset him, the Roman 
general followed the Carthaginian army into Numidia to compel it to 
accept battle. Hannibal avoided this with great sagacity, and he dis- 
tributed his army in fortified places to force Scipio to undertake sieges 
and allow his forces to waste away in a desert country. Scipio, how- 
ever, saw through this plan. After the Roman general had lost much 
time in resultless sieges he made a simulated retreat, which had the ap- 
pearance of an actual flight. Hannibal fell into the snare, and he had 
to pay dearly for this, the first error in war that he had ever committed. 
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He at once began a hot pursuit of the Romans, but only with his cav- 
alry. Thereupon Scipio turned upon him unexpectedly, and involved 
his pursuer in a cavalry engagement at or near Zama, which was so 
fortunate to the Romans in its result that Scipio not only captured an 
important convoy of provisions and everything necessary for a cam- 
paign, but slew a thousand men and took about as many prisoners. 

The Zama just mentioned, or Zama Regia, was a fortified place, five 
days’ journey—about eighty miles—southwest from Carthage. It was 
once a favorite residence and stronghold of Juba, and is now known as 
Jama, and, according to recent maps, is ninety miles southwest of the site 
of ancient Carthage, on the Bay of Tunis. The locality of the great de- 
cisive battle between Scipio and Hannibal was not Zama, but Nadagara, 
Naragara (Mommsen, ii., 221), or Naragiera, about twelve German (i.e., 
fifty to sixty English) miles distant from Zama to the west of Sica, 
now Kaf, near Ras o Dschaber (Mommseen, ii., 221), and in the rich 
valley of, and on, the Bagradas,—modern Mejérda (Ihne, ii., 449). 

Hannibal extricated himself from the immediate difficulties occa- 
sioned by his cavalry reverse at Zama by concluding an armistice, to 
which Scipio, it appears, was equally willing to accede, either because 
he found himself in a precarious situation or because he desired to 
secure the glory of concluding a peace before the arrival of the consul 
Nero (the popular hero of the victory over Hasdrubal on the Metaurus, 
which, as Creasy asserts, decided the ultimate fate of Hannibal and of 
Carthage), who was bringing with him from Rome reinforcements to 
its army in Africa. 

The consuls rejected the propositions of peace, and Hannibal saw 
himself in consequence compelled to renew the struggle before he could 
make such preparations as he felt were necessary to insure a fortunate 
result. The Carthaginian appears to have been deficient in those 
admirable light troops which had so often or invariably secured him 
against surprise, and Scipio fell upon him unexpectedly in the neigh- 
borhood of Parthus (a place not laid down on maps, but said to have 
been in the vicinity of Zama), and took this place (Parthus) by storm. 
Hannibal, perceiving that a decisive battle was unavoidable, sought to 
fall back to some position which would prove more favorable for him- 
self. Scipio, who became informed of this plan through deserters, 
prevented him from carrying it out, and afforded him neither choice of 
position nor further time for preparation, but compelled Hannibal to 
draw up his army on a dry, waterless plain. Since the cavalry engage- 
ment at Zama, Hannibal had lost the initiative, and with this the 
campaign. He now sought to avert the impending catastrophe by a 
personal interview with Scipio. This actually occurred; but Scipio 
would listen to no proposition, but insisted upon the decision of arms, 
and, in consequence, Hannibal had to accept battle on a field completely 
unfavorable to him, having at his command an army that fought not 
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willingly, but through compulsion,—one that was already exhausted by 
hunger and through the necessity of digging for water during the night 
preceding the conflict, and was, moreover, to be terrified in the very 
beginning of the collision by the unexpected occurrence of an eclipse of 
the sun. 

The battle, nominally of Zama, actually of Nadagara, fifty to sixty 
miles distant, took place on the 9th or 19th of October, B.c. 202. 
This date depends on the calculation of the eclipse mentioned. The 
result was immediately decisive of the Second Punie War, and event- 
ually of the fate of Carthage, as of the struggle for supremacy so boldly 
and persistently fought for by the Punic or Pheenician race. 

With all the study devoted to it, it is by no means clear that any 
fault can be attributed to Hannibal for the defeat that he suffered. It 
is very likely that the Carthaginian and Roman armies were not very 
unequal in numbers; but, while the infantry of the latter were not so 
many, they were all homogeneous veterans, and were supported by the 
famous Numidian cavalry, which, while under Hannibal, had decided 
so many conflicts in his favor. The Carthaginian had only fifteen 
thousand of his old troops, whereas the rest were civic militia (like 
those which failed so signally at “ Bull Run First,” in 1861), forced 
levies or recruits swept into camp, and mercenaries,—heterogeneous in 
race, language, arms, discipline, and every particular. The very diver- 
sity of language was in itself a terrible source of peril if any confusion 
occurred. This had been manifested at the battle on the Crimesus in 
Sicily, B.c. 339, and gave the victory to Timoleon. At the crisis on 
the Crimesus a terrible storm of hail and rain burst upon the contend- 
ing hosts. The hail rattling upon the shields and armor of the mer- 
cenaries under Hamilear and Hasdrubal made such a noise that these 
troops could no longer comprehend the orders given them in a foreign 
tongue. They became completely bewildered, and were utterly routed 
by a comparative handful, which they should have trampled down. At 
Nadagara, or Zama, similar mercenaries, equally barbarous and if pos- 
sible more ignorant, lost their wits on beholding an eclipse of the sun. 

Hannibal drew up his army in three lines, without counting eighty 
elephants—new to battle and imperfectly trained—still farther in 
advance. The first line comprised twelve thousand Ligurians from the 
territory now known as the Riviera di Levante and di Ponente, between 
Sarzana and Nice; from the Maritime Alps, farther inland, Gauls, 
natives of the Balearic Isles, Spaniards, Moors, etc. The second line 
was composed of Pheenician (African, Libyan, and Carthaginian) militia. 
The third line consisted of the veterans, principally Bruttians, whom 
Hannibal had brought back with him from Italy. In order to give 
these latter sufficient room to act effectively, he left a space two hundred 
yards wide between them and those in front. 

Scipio’s order of battle was also in three lines. But instead of dis- 
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posing his manipuli, or companies, like the black squares on a chess- 
board, he disposed them one in the rear of the other, like the rounds of 
ladders, These straight avenues were thus left open that the elephants 
might have spaces to pass through without disordering or destroying 
the infantry formations. This arrangement was most sagacious, for 
these ill-trained animals, which, when adequately tutored and seasoned 
to battle, had decided so many conflicts in favor of Carthage, went 
wild, and either passed through the vacant spaces left purposely open 
for them, or turned aside, rushed upon the Carthaginian cavalry, dis- 
organized it, and thus delivered it up as a prey to the Roman and 
allied Numidian horsemen, the “naked Ausurians from the Atlas” of 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Roman and Teuton,” or the ubiquitous Ausurians 
of his brother Canon Kingsley’s marvelous story ‘“ Hypatia,” or 
those wild, indomitable warriors, Kabyles, or tribes of the Atlas, whom 
Mayo introduces in his novel—as charming a romance as ever came 
from the pen—“The Berbers.” Thereupon the Roman infantry 
attacked the first line of the Carthaginians, and, after a long and 
stubborn conflict, drove them back upon the second, or middle line, 
which, to save itself, sought to repel them while the Romans were 
slaughtering both. Thus there was a battle within a battle, which 
recalls an incident of the struggle at Franklin, 1864, where Stanley’s 
second line, to save itself, was actually compelled to fire upon the with- 
drawing first line which was mingled with the rebels who had forced 
back the latter from its advanced position. Or, to cite a better known 
parallel, this “tohu-bohu” was exactly similar to what occurred when 
the Saxons and Wiirtembergers went over to the Allies during the 
battle of Leipsic, 18th October, 1813, and compelled Napoleon’s left, 
under Marmont, to fall back, abandoning an advantageous position. 
What makes the coincidence still more extraordinary, the Saxon artil- 
lery, as soon as it joined the German assailants, opened at once upon 
its former comrades of Regnier’s Division of French. Just so, at 
Zama, there was a similar battle within a battle; the mercenaries in 
the first line engaging in a terrible contest with the Carthaginians of 
the second line, while the Romans were slaughtering both, thus com- 
pletely neutralizing Hannibal’s plan of placing the militia between the 
mercenaries and his veterans, so as to force both, according to the maxim 
of Homer, to behave courageously in spite of themselves. After the 
Romans, victorious over the two front lines, had halted, got their 
breath, and reorganized, they fell upon Hannibal’s veterans, and the 
battle was renewed in all its original fury. At the crisis, the Roman 
and Numidian cavalry, which had chased the Carthaginian horse from 
the field, returned, took Hannibal’s veterans in flank and rear, cut them 
down without mercy, and the battle was irretrievably lost.’ Ihne states 


6 An indefinite number of examples of such a result through the judicious 
application of cavalry might be adduced, and many instances might be selected 
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that the treason which was notably absent from Hannibal’s army during 
his campaigns in Italy was lamentably manifested at’ Nadagara. He 
says (Vol. IV., 450), quoting Polybius and Livy, that “the untrust- 
worthiness of the Numidians [proverbial], as of their allies in general, 
and of their mercenaries, was the principal element of the weakness of 
the Carthaginians [in the Zama campaign]. What strong reasons 
Hannibal had for mistrusting the Numidians is evident from the state- 
ment of Appian (viii., 33), that he caused four thousand Numidians, 
who had joined him as deserters from Masinissa, to be put to death. 
May we not presume that, even after such a harsh and wholesale punish- 
ment, there were still traitors in his army? During the battle three 
hundred Spaniards and eight hundred Numidians deserted to the enemy 
(Appian, viii., 48). Such a treason during the battle is alone sufficient 
to account for the defeat of Hannibal. [Nothing like this occurred 
while he was in Italy.] We hear also that in the battle the foreign 
mercenaries turned upon the Carthaginians.” 

Professor Creasy, in his “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” 
considers that the Battle of the Metaurus, B.c. 207, was the turning- 
point of the conflict between the Semitic, or Phcenician, or Punic race 
and the Latin for the mastery of the world. The writer substitutes 
Zama as far as human action is concerned, but concedes no free will to 
human action influencing events,—since “all action is the result of 
(controlling) forces,”—attributing everything to what the Greeks styled 
“Moira,” the Romans “ Fatum,” St. Paul “ Predestination,” and 
Christians, generally, “ Providence.” This is exactly the view taken 
by Arnold, who, philosophizing on the event, observes, “ But God’s 
care watched over the safety of a people whom he had chosen to work 
out the purposes of his providence: Rome was not to perish.” 

Charles Kingsley, in the concluding paragraph of his wonderful 
work “The Roman and the Teuton” (339), emphasizes this idea in the 
most unmistakable language. He says, “ But while I believe that not 
a stone or a handful of mud gravitates into its place without the will of 
God ; that it was ordained, ages since, into what particular spot each 
grain of gold should be washed down from an Australian quartz reef, 
that a certain man might find it at a certain moment and crisis of his 
life ;—if I be superstitious enough (as thank God I am) to hold 
to that creed, shall I not believe that though this great war had no 
general upon earth, it may have had a general in Heaven? and that in 
spite of all their sins, the hosts of our forefathers [the Teutons] were 
the hosts of God ?” 
from the military annals of the seventeenth century, when fire-arms were primitive, 
and cavalry ‘‘the arm of the moment” and of “the man.’’ Such a charge decided 
Janikau, which was the decisive battle of the Thirty Years’ War,—a conflict which 
settled the status of European States down to the advent of Napoleon, nearly a cen- 


tury and a half later. Here, German experts say, we find the first example of a 
“charge of cavalry without intervals ;” and on this occasion it was irresistible. 
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Arnold remarks (613-615) that “the battle of Marengo forms, in 
many points, an exact [?] parallel [Cowpens, South Carolina, 17th of 
January, 1781, is another in degree] with that of Zama. The Austrians, 
having routed the advance divisions of the French army, commenced 
an entirely new action with the reserve, which Bonaparte, like Han- 
nibal, had kept at a distance from the scene of the first engagement. 
The struggle, which was obstinately maintained, was decided, as at 
Zama, by a timely charge of cavalry on the flank of the enemy’s in- 
fantry ; but the victorious cavalry in the two battles did not belong to 
the armies whose situations correspond with one another; for at Zama 
the reserve was defeated by the charge of Lelius, while it was vic- 
torious at Marengo, owing to the attack made by Kellerman.” 

A parallel has also been instituted between Canne and Zama, but it 
will not hold good, although in the concluding phase of both they were 
almost identical. Every other phase, however, was entirely different. 
The plan for Cann was predetermined by the genius of the Cartha- 
ginian general, whereas that for Zama was not so deliberately or com- 
pletely conceived by Scipio. At Zama, if the elephants had not been 
ill-trained and new to war, they would have occasioned the same results 
as they did at the Trebbia (B.c. 217); whereas they inflicted more 
damage on their own troops (B.c. 202) than they did upon the enemy. 

At this point it is most pertinent to recall some remarkable facts 
suggested by a veteran (U. 8.) general, which have never before been 
presented in print. The same struggle between political parties which 
had such prejudicial effects upon the operations of the Union armies 
during the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” was at work in Rome as well 
as in Carthage when Hannibal was at the gates of the Imperial City. 
The election of the consuls was usually the result of a compromise, and 
one was generally chosen to represent the patrician, or conservative 
party, and the other the popular, or radical. Like certain of the con- 
flicts between 1861 and 1865, in this country, battles were fought 
during the Second Punic War as much for political as for military effect. 
The calamities of the Second Punic War, previous. to Cannz, had fallen 
a!most altogether upon the confederates or associates (socii), or allied cities, 
to which the radical party in Rome looked for an increase of strength, 
and these it was that Hannibal had made to feel the direst miseries of 
war to detach them from their fidelity to Rome. And here be it ob- 
served, that although to be elected consul was to receive the command 
of armies, the Roman generals, by right of consular office, were very 
often mere civilians, without military experience, and took the field 
exactly as if the President of the United States, during the civil war, 
had undertaken by right of office to execute the functions discharged by 
General Grant. Varro, “the butcher,” the radical consul, comprehended 
the situation, and saw that it was necessary to fight a battle to demonstrate 
that Rome was able, or at least willing, to venture its best blood to pro- 
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tect its friends ; and from this point of view a defeat could not be as per- 
nicious as an evasion which left the associated peoples at the mercy of 
the invader. milius Paulus, the patrician consul, a soldier of ex- 
perience, cared little for the socii so long as he preserved the army 
which maintained the interests of which he was the representative. 
With this intention (on the alternate day when he commanded), he sent 
a detachment across the Aufidus, hoping that Hannibal would fall upon 
and rout it and afford an excuse for the main army to fall back and 
avoid a general action, except on ground most favorable to it. Han- 
nibal, with that astuteness which was one of his chief characteristics, 
completely comprehended the object of Amilius, paid no attention to 
the lure, crossed the river with his whole army, and forced on the battle 
which was so nearly fatal to Rome. 

General readers of history seldom penetrate the sagacity of the men 
who have achieved great things. For instance, they imagine that 
Epaminondas, “the greatest of the Greeks,” “rushed matters” against 
the hitherto invincible Spartans, at Leuctra. Never was anything more 
inconsistent with facts. A Spartan army had never previous to this 
event been worsted in a pitched battle. The Thebans were compara- 
tively new troops; but Epaminondas had studied out the problem. He 
know that a Lacedemonian army comprised Spartans, Helots, and 
Allies. He also knew that the ‘“Theban Sacred band,” under Pelop- 
idas, which he himself had disciplined, had routed the famous Spartan 
infantry, with the advantage of numbers against it, at Tegyra, B.c. 375, 
four years before Leuctra. Profiting by this experience, he massed his 
Thebans in close column, inaugurated the oblique order of battle against 
the Spartans, proper, smashed them, and then the Allies of the latter 
fell an easy prey. Thus it is that genius solves problems which are 
utterly insoluble to inferior capacities. 

Colonel von Kausler, in his celebrated German “ Atlas of Battles,” 
gives the best succinct account of the battle of Zama which has yet ap- 
peared. He states that the numerical force of the contending armies was 
forty-five thousand Romans, all the best of troops, and fifty thousand Car- 
thaginians [ very like “Jeremiah’s figs,”—fifteen thousand very good, and 
thirty-five thousand more or less, if not very, bad], the latter having 
in front eighty elephants [as ill-trained as a large portion of the troops 
themselves]. The Romans commenced the battle by a thundering war- 
cry, which terrified these elephants to such a degree that they turned 
tail and rushed off to carry disorder among Hannibal’s [newly organ- 
ized] Numidian cavalry, constituting his left wing. Perceiving this, 
Masinissa charged this disorganized cavalry and put it to flight. Some 
of the elephants did penetrate the ranks of the Roman infantry, and 
occasioned disastrous effects among the light troops. But they were 
finally put to flight by the projectiles launched against them, and in 
their terror swept away with them the Carthaginian cavalry on the right 
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wing, also. Thus both the flanks of Hannibal’s army were uncovered. 
Simultaneously the Roman infantry threw itself uport the first line of 
the Carthaginian, hurled it back upon the second, which in turn re- 
coiled upon the third; so that between the Romans and Hannibal’s 
veterans the two front lines were partly cut to pieces and partly com- 
pelled to fly towards the flanks. Michelet pertinently observes that 
“these two [front] lines were to receive the first fury of the combat 
and blunt the edges of the Roman swords.” Behind, but at a distance, 
at least the distance of a stadium, beyond the reach of arrows, came the 
troops Hannibal had brought from Italy. In like manner at Ravenna, 
1512, Pedro, of Navarre, sacrificed the Italian cavalry to economize his 
own Spanish veterans. At Thrasymene and at Canne, Hannibal ex- 
posed his Gauls to spare his Africans. In the same way the Prussian 
generals, in 1870-71, seem to have been willing to extend every advan- 
tage to the Bavarians and Saxons for the acquisition of glory.” The 
first line of the Romans, composed of Hastati, was completely broken 
up through the necessity of passing over the heaps of Carthaginian 
slain. Perceiving this, Scipio changed his order of battle, reformed 
his first line in the centre, and brought up his second and third lines on 
either flank, and then, with his whole army thus formidably disposed, 
resumed the aggressive. At this juncture, Lelius, who had driven off 
the Carthaginian cavalry on the right, and Masinissa, who had accom- 


plished the same result on the left, returned from pursuit, fell upon the 
rear of Hannibal’s infantry, decided the battle, and completely routed 
them. The Romans did not lose more than two thousand, The 
Carthaginian loss was twenty thousand killed, and as many prisoners, 
one hundred and thirty-three flags, and eleven elephants. Such was 


7 Suworrow, who was about as ‘‘ level-headed”’ as any general with the working 
of whose mind we are acquainted, was accustomed to remark that Time in war was 
of such inestimable value that its purchase was justifiable even at enormous sacri- 
fice of human life. The turning-point, or crisis, of the modern world, certainly of 
Free Thought, was at Leipsic or Breitenfeld, 1631. The battle was won, in a great 
measure, by the respite afforded to Gustavus, which allowed him to execute a change 
of formation for his Swedes, through the rout and slaughter of the Saxons, consti- 
tuting his left. It is conceded that Gettysburg was the culminating event of the 
‘‘ Slaveholders’ Rebellion ;’’ and one of our best generals attributes the salvation of 
the Union position—and, consequently, the winning of the victory—to the time 
gained by the very exhaustion of the rebels in breaking up, driving, and slaying 
the Eleventh Corps, following upon the stubborn resistance of Buford’s Cavalry 
and the First Corps. It lost Lee a whole day, and afforded opportunity to the 
other Union corps to arrive. 

Napoleon’s triumph throughout the campaign of Waterloo depended more 
upon his economy of time than any other element of success. The obstinate oppo- 
sition of Ziethen’s Prussian Division, which Napoleon encountered as soon as he 
crossed the Sambre, gave Blicher inestimable hours to gather himself up at Ligny. 
From this logical point of view, Ziethen was the most important factor in the war- 
problem of June, 1815, and the one which rendered the French catastrophe at Water- 
loo remediless. In war, more than any other human event, the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh! 
those diamond minutes and those golden seconds !”’ finds its aptest realization. 

Vou. IV.—No. 5. 38 
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the result of Zama, or Nadagara, which decided the fate of Carthage 
and made Rome mistress of the world. 

The only reliable historian in regard to Hannibal is the Greek 
Polybius; and he derived a great deal of his information from the 
bronze tablets on which Hannibal caused to be engraved an account of 
the principal events of his campaigns, in the Greek and Punic lan- 
guages. These records were set up “ona column” in the temple of 
Hera or Juno, once the most revered divinity on the whole of the Bay 
of Tarentum,—that is, Magna Grecia. The sacred edifice stood on the 
Lacinian promontory, now Capo delle Colonne or Capo Nao, a low 
point much exposed to the wind. The sole relic of this celebrated 
sanctuary is a solitary column rising conspicuously from a massive sub- 
structure above the few modern buildings around it. 

As to the Roman accounts, they are altogether unworthy of a people 
who were sufficiently great to have been able in the end simply to ex- 
haust—not conquer—Hannibal. Arnold (609) observes, “The Roman 
writers have transmitted some reports of victories obtained over him in 
Italy too audacious in falsehood for even themselves to have believed. 
But, in truth, the terror with which he continued to inspire his enemies, 
after his career of success was closed, is even more wonderful than his 
first brilliant triumphs. For four years after the death of Hasdrubal 
he remained in undisputed possession of Bruttium, when the Romans 


had reconquered all the rest of Italy. Here he maintained his army, 
without receiving any supplies from home, and with no other naval 
foree at his disposal than such vessels as he could build from the 
Bruttium forests, and man with the sailors of the country.” 


“The time had now come,” says Ihne, ii., p. 441, ‘when Hannibal was at last 
obliged to renounce his long-cherished hopes of overthrowing the Roman power on 
Italian soil. The last three years brought him one bitter disappointment after 
another. After the defeat and death of Hasdrubal and the loss of Spain, one faint 
hope still remained,—a vigorous participation in the war on the part of Macedonia. 
But this hope also disappeared. King Philip did nothing to carry the war into 
Italy, and confined himself to keeping the chief power in Greece and conquering a 
part of Illyria. The Romans had since 207 devoted but little attention to affairs on 
the east of the Adriatic Sea, and when, in the year 205, they could not prevent the 
hard-pressed AXtolians from concluding a peace with Philip, they did the same, and 
in order to satisfy the Macedonian king they resigned to him a part of their pos- 
sessions in Illyria. After this, a new prospect opened for Hannibal. The march of 
Mago to the north of Gaul was the last attempt which Carthage made to carry out 
Hannibal’s original plan. It was undertaken with great energy, and seemed to 
promise success, when the negotiations for peace put an end to it. As for Hanni- 
bal’s strategy in the last years of the war, it was confined to defending that corner 
of Italy which he still occupied, and the area of which was growing less from year 
to year. How Locri was lost has already been related. Hannibal’s last stronghold 
was Croton. From that place he still defied the Roman legions, and succeeded, 
when hard pressed, in inflicting serious losses. g@~ At no period does the generalship 
of Hannibal appear in a more brilliant light. <@3q How he succeeded, with the 
scanty remnants of his victorious army, with the pressed Italian recruits, emanci- 
pated slaves, and fugitives, without any other resources than those which the small 
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exhausted land of the Bruttians afforded, in keeping together an armed force, ani- 
mated with warlike spirit, severely trained to discipline and obedience, supplied 
with arms and other necessaries of war,—an army which was capable not only of 
steady resistance, but which repeatedly inflicted on the enemy bloody repulses,— 
this the Roman annalists have not related. If they had been honest enough to 
represent in true colors the greatness of their most formidable enemy in his adver- 
sity, they would have been obliged also to paint the incompetence of their own con- 
suls and pretors, and to confess with shame that they had not one single man able 
to cope with the great Punian. 

‘Hannibal, as if he had had a foreboding of his enemies’ love of detraction, 
made use of the leisure which their fear granted him to record his exploits in Italy. 
Like all great men, he was not indifferent to the judgment of posterity, and he 
foresaw that this judgment must be unfavorable to him if it rested on Roman re- 
ports alone. He therefore caused to be engraved on bronze tablets in the temple of 
Juno on the Lacinian promontory, near Croton, an account of the principal events 
of the war, in the Greek and Punic languages. These bronze tablets Polybius 
saw and made use of, and we may be sure that the most trustworthy accounts of the 
Second Punic War were taken from this source. Unfortunately, the history of Polyb- 
ius is completely preserved only for the period ending with the battle of Canna. 
Of the latter books of Polybius we have mere fragments, the only complete and 
connected account of the Hannibalian war being that of Livy, who unhesitatingly 
made use of the most mendacious Roman annalists, such, for instance, as the im- 
pudent Valerius, of Antium. Thus the memoirs of Hannibal are for the most part 
lost to us, owing to the same cruel fate which persecuted him to his death and even 
after his death; and Rome not only prevailed over her most formidable enemy in 
the field, but her historians were enabled to obtain for themselves alone the ear of 
posterity, and thus to perpetuate to their liking the national triumph.”’ 


One of the profoundest philosophical maxims of antiquity, a de- 
duction borne out by the Old Testament, which contains the germ of 
nearly all the proverbial wisdom of antiquity, amounts to this: that the 
individuals who are the favorites of the gods are those on whom they 
lavish infinite joys and infinite sorrows. If ever this truth was verified 
on earth, it was so in full measure in the case of Hannibal; and the 
same holds good in regard to the most illustrious men of his period, as 
we shall see. He died at the age of sixty-seven, B.c. 183. He began 
his career of triumph and of unqualified joy at the age of nine, and it 
terminated when he was recalled from Italy, B.c. 203, landing once 
more upon his native soil after an absence of thirty-six years; conse- 
quently, about one-half of his life was one of unequaled, unsurpassed 
enjoyment, and although, as Mommsen (ii., 333) remarks, he was victo- 
rious as ever by sea and by land during his final banishment, no exile 
in daily peril of his life could be considered as able to say that he was 
master of a single happy hour. In the same year that he died the 
victor of Zama went to his last account,—Publius Scipio, a strange 
mixture of genuine gold and glittering tinsel. Like Hannibal, he, too, 
spent his last years in bitter vexation, a voluntary or compulsory exile, 
and he died leaving orders that his remains should not be buried in the 
very city for which he had lived, The same year was remarkable for 
the death of Philopcemen, one of the greatest of the Greeks, who, 
taken prisoner in an internecine conflict, was thrown into a dungeon 
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and was forced to swallow poison, or, like Hannibal, committed suicide 


by this means. 
After the result, so unexpected and terrible, of the Zama campaign, 


Carthage was compelled to make peace. 


‘‘ Carthage gave up five hundred vessels, which were burned in open sea, within 
sight of the dismayed citizens. But what grieved them most was the paying the 
Jirst term of the tribute; the senators could not refrain from tears. Hannibal began 
to laugh. This bitter derision characterized” the man. 

‘*¢'You have allowed them to disarm you,’ he said, ‘to burn your vessels, to 
interdict you making war ; public disgrace cannot draw a sigh from you, and now you 
weep over your money.’ 

‘‘Hannibal alone had gained by the war. Entering Carthage with six thou- 
sand five hundred mercenaries, and easily increasing that number, he found himself 
master of a city disarmed by the defeat of Zama. He got himself nominated 
suffete (equivalent to Jewish Judge or Dictator, like Gideon or Jephthah); and to 
put Carthage in a condition to recommence the war, he undertook to reform it. 
He destroyed the oligarchy of the judges, who had become masters of all, and sold 
all; he had a decree passed, forbidding them to be continued two years in their 
office. He used pitiless severity in the finances, deprived the extortioners of their 
prey, and told the astonished people that they were in a condition to liquidate the 
debt due to the Romans without any new tax; he opened new sources of wealth to 
his country ; he employed the leisure of his troops in planting, on the naked shores 
of Africa, those olives, whose utility he had had occasion to appreciaté in Italy. 
Thus, Carthage became a purely agricultural and commercial state, rapidly repaired 
her losses under the beneficial tyranny of Hannibal, who destined her to become the 
centre of an universal league of the ancient world against Rome.’’ (Michelet’s 


‘¢Roman Republic,’’ 200, 201.) 


The biographer of Gustavus Adolphus, applying to him the words 
which Shakspere places in the mouth of Brutus in regard to Julius 
Cesar, styled the great Swede— 


‘¢ The foremost man of all this ‘modern’ world.”’ 


Hannibal was certainly “the foremost man” of all the ancient 
world ; and considering that he was neither king nor supreme ruler, 
and only general through acknowledged superior ability, HE was 


‘“‘The foremost man of all this world,”’ 


ancient and modern. And yet his fate almost realized the following 
lines from Shakspere’s XX Vth Sonnet : 
‘‘The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 


Is from the books of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” 


J. Watts DE PEysTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 





THE AUSTRIAN ARTILLERY; 


I. 


Sryce the year 1867, Austria has been a bipartite state, consisting of 
a German (Austrian) monarchy and a Magyar (Hungarian) kingdom. 
Both Hungary and Austria have their own independent governments, 
but they find unity in a common sovereign, who is Emperor, a House 
of Delegations or Parliament, and in a national Army and Navy. The 
Delegations number one hundred and twenty members, one-half of 
whom represent Austria and one-half Hungary; they are chosen by 
their respective parliaments. The army budget is voted by the Dele- 
gations, and Austria pays seventy and Hungary thirty per cent. of the 
whole expenditures. The present organization of the army dates from 
1869, at which time the land forces were divided into the standing 
army, Landwehr, Ersatz Reserve, Landsturm, which are under the 
direct control of the imperial war ministry. 

For military and administrative purposes the empire is divided into 
sixteen territorial districts, which correspond to the political division of 
the country. In each district there is a “General Command” and a 
“ Divisional” or “ Military Command,” each comprising a certain num- 
ber of recruiting districts. All military authorities and establishments 
are subordinate to the General or Military Commands in which they 
are located. 

The Artillery was reorganized in the year 1876, and comprises,— 

A. The Artillery Staff, 

B. The Field and Fortress Artillery, 

C. The Technical Artillery, 
which constitute together the “Corps of Artillery,” directly under the 
authority of the war minister of the empire. 

The War Ministry is divided into three sections and several divi- 
sions. To the seventh division, second section, is intrusted the organi- 
zation, administration, and material of the artillery, as well as the 

1 The figures for the tables in this paper were mostly taken from the ‘‘ Revue 
Militaire de l’Etranger,” Paris, 1876, which published extracts from the reports of 
the Austrian War Ministry on the reorganization of the artillery, which was in 


progress at the time of my visit. The remainder of the information was gathered 
from the same paper and from official sources, personal observation, etc. 
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manufacture and supply of all arms and ammunition for the entire 
army. The war minister is aided in the administration and control of 
the army by a number of assistants and auxiliaries, each of which is 
required to inform himself thoroughly in regard to his specialty, and 
to submit such propositions as will cover its deficiencies and promote 
its progress. For the artillery those organs are,— 

1. The Inspector-General of Artillery. 

2. The Military, Technical, and Administration Committee. 

The Inspector-General of Artillery is a general officer belonging to 
the artillery staff, and his duties include a thorough inspection of all 
the artillery, troops, and technical establishments ; he makes these in- 
spections in some instances by virtue of his office, and on other occa- 
sions in compliance with the orders of the war ministry. In either 
case he is required to ascertain,— 

1st. That the practical and theoretical instruction in all branches of 
the artillery service are everywhere given in a uniform manner, and in 
accordance with the prescribed regulations and tactics. 

2d. To ascertain beyond doubt the degree of instruction of the 
troops and the condition of the field, siege, and fortress material. 

3d. To examine into the performance of duties by the troops, as 
well as in the technical establishments. 

4th. To determine the scientific and practical knowledge of the 
pupils of the various educational institutions of the artillery. 

When the inspector-general perceives that the regulations are not 
carried out with proper force, he notes the irregularities, either of dis- 
cipline or administration, and immediately takes measures to regulate 
them, reporting thereafter to the minister. In all cases, after each in- 
spection, he submits a detailed report, which contains all his observa- 
tions and such suggestions as he thinks necessary to the interest of the 
artillery service, 

Except in prescribed cases, the inspector-general has no right to 
issue circulars and orders to the commanders of artillery or to the 
troops and establishments; he is limited to suggesting them to the 
minister by whom they are sent ; he can, whenever he thinks necessary, 
follow the ministerial orders or circulars by supplementary or explana- 
tory instructions, 

The inspector-general is present at all the most important artillery 
experiments, and communicates his opinions of the result to the min- 
ister in a report separate from that of the commission which conducts 
them. He is, besides, in time of war, required to submit to the min- 
ister propositions in regard to the promotion, changes, or transfers of 
all artillery officers, as well as the artillery cadets. The annual reports 
of the artillery generals are submitted to him for examination. These 
reports are accompanied by lists covering the qualifications of field- 
officers, of captains who are aspirants for promotion, as well as of all 
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officers selected for advancement. The inspector-general is assisted by 
one field-officer and one captain of the artillery staff. 

2d. The Military, Technical, and Administrative Committee was es- 
tablished by a decree of June 29, 1869, and was reorganized by a 
second decree dated September 8, 1873. 

This committee notes the progress of all the sciences applicable to 
the artillery and engineers and pioneers. It examines all projects and 
models presented by inventors, and conducts the necessary experiments 
to determine their practicable value, submitting to the minister a report 
of the work, together with such suggestions as will lead to perfecting 
all the needful military appliances. It is also occupied in revising 
the regulations and books of instruction relating to the artillery and 
engineers, which are to be constantly maintained in harmony with the 
improvement and progress of science; also distributing to the artillery 
useful knowledge by means of conferences and periodical publications. 
The DMittheilungen iiber Gegenstdude des Artillerie und Genie- Wesens—a 
journal devoted to the science of artillery and engineers—is published 
monthly by this committee. 

In regard to the engineers, the committee is especially charged with 
the examination and estimates of all proposed fortifications or other 
constructions ; the committee also regulates the instruction of officers 
of artillery and engineers who aspire to the duties of the higher grades 
and special employments of the two arms, as well as candidates for the 
intendance department. The committee also directs the studies and 
employment of officers who wish to receive instruction in other branches 
of military science or in those sciences directly relating to their specialty, 
as well as the theoretical instruction of one-year volunteers of the in- 
tendance department quartered in Vienna. Finally, this committee 
conducts the examination of candidates who present themselves for 
professorships in the two military academies of Vienna and Wiener- 
Neustadt. 


. A. The Artillery Staff. 


The artillery staff is composed of officers taken either from the 
field or fortress regiments or from the technical artillery. In time of 
peace the effective strength of the staff includes 10 general officers, 9 
colonels, 9 lieutenant-colonels, 4 majors, 28 captains, 30 first lieuten- 
ants,—total, 90 officers. 

In time of peace these officers occupy the following positions : 

Ist. The inspector-general of artillery, whose duties have been 
already described. 

2 Compare with account of duties of the Artillery and Engineer Committee of 
the Italian Artillery, Vol. I., No. 4, Journal Military Service Institution ; also with 


Artillery Committee of the German Artillery, Untrep Servicz Magazine, Vol. 
1V., No. 1. 
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2d. Directors and Chiefs of Artillery. 


In most of the territorial commands there is a general or a field- 
officer of the artillery staff, who bears, according to his grade, the title 
of “director” or that of “chief of artillery,” and who is under the 
immediate orders of the general commanding, except in regard to 
matters purely technical, concerning which he is directly responsible to 
the war minister. The director or chief of artillery of the territorial 
command has under his orders the artillery troops and establishments 
of the command, which he either controls directly or, as in some cases, 
through the “artillery directors de place” of the fortresses ; exception is 
made in the case of the great arsenal at Vienna and the artillery depot 
at Weiner-Neustadt, which are placed under the director of the arsenal. 

The latter has also under his command the School of Artillery 
Cadets. 

In a purely military sense, the directors or chiefs of artillery exer- 
cise, in regard to the troops and establishments placed under their 
orders, the functions and authority of a brigade commander ; they have 
the right at all times to regulate the interior administration of the 
troops, and to satisfy themselves that their equipment, armament, and 
material is in good condition. In time of war the directors of artillery 
are responsible for the supply of munitions required by the armies in 
the field. 

In each of the six general commands of Vienna, Brunn, Gratz, 
Prague, Lemburg, and Buda-Pesth there is a director of artillery, who 
is a general officer. In the general command of Agram, and of each 
of the three military commands of Innsbruck, Zara, and Hermanstadt, 
there is a chief of artillery, who is a field-officer. Each director or 
chief of artillery has an adjutant, who is a first lieutenant of the artil- 
lery staff. In the military commands of Triest, Carcow, Gratz, Pres- 
burg, and Temesvar there is neither a director nor chief of artillery. 
The officer of artillery highest in rank next to the general commanding 
performs the functions of advisor in regard to the artillery; he has 
none of the powers conferred on the directors or chiefs of artillery, and 
is limited to giving his advice on questions especially referred to him 
by the commanding officer. 

3d. The director of the artillery arsenal, Vienna,’ is a general offi- 
cer of artillery, and has under his orders all the establishments com- 
prised in the arsenal, as well as the artillery depot at Wiener-Neustadt. 
His control over these establishments is limited in the same manner as 
that of artillery directors of territorial commanders. He corresponds 
directly with the war minister in regard to all technical matters, but in 
regard to all other affairs he must address the general commanding 


8 At the time of my visit this was General Uchatius. 
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Vienna. He has as assistants one captain and one lieutenant of the 
artillery staff. 


4th. The “ Directors of Artillery de Place.” 


In each of the nine fortified places of Olmutz, Polan, Theresien- 
stadt, Cracow, Ragusa, Cattoro, Comorin, Esseyg, and Peter-Wardien 
there is, in time of peace, next to the commandant of the place, a field- 
officer of artillery called the “director of artillery de place,” who is 
especially charged with the artillery service in that place. The powers 
of the director of artillery de place over the troops and establishments 
placed under his orders are the same as those of the artillery directors 
of the territorial commands. In time of peace he corresponds with 
the war minister in regard to all technical affairs, and in reference to 
all other matters with the territorial commander,—in both cases through 
the commander of the place. In time of war, whenever, through force 
of circumstances, the commandant of the place becomes independent, 
the director of artillery must conform strictly to his orders in all re- 
spects. In places where there are no artillery directors in time of 
peace the management of artillery is regulated by special instructions 
of the war minister. 

Each artillery director de place in time of peace has as an assistant 
a lieutenant of the fortress artillery ; in time of war, a lieutenant of the 
artillery staff. 


5th. Officers attached to the War Ministry. 


To the seventh division, second section, of the war ministry are 
attached ten officers of the artillery staff,—viz., 1 general or colonel, 
chief of bureau, 2 lieutenant-colonels or majors, 6 captains, 1 lieuten- 
ant,—total, 10 officers. 

This bureau, as has been stated, is especially charged with matters 
respecting the organization and administration of the troops and estab- 
lishments of the artillery, as well as the armament and the supply of 
munitions to the entire army. 


6th. Officers attached to the Technical and Administration Committee. 


The number of officers of the artillery staff attached to this com- 
mittee, including those employed as professors, is as follows: 1 general, 
president, 6 field-officers, 13 captains, 4 lieutenants,—total, 24 officers. 

The president of the committee is not necessarily a general of artil- 
lery ; the war minister usually names one for the positions, but he is at 
liberty to select from the engineers or general staff. 
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7th. Master-Artificers. 


In the laboratory workshops the direction of the work is intrusted 
to a captain or lieutenant of the artillery staff, who is called master- 
artificer. 

The master-artificers are placed under the direct orders of the com- 
mandant of the establishment to which they are attached. They are 
especially charged with the preparation of ammunition, periodical in- 
spection of the supply of munitions, the packing of the ammunition 
chests and boxes, the inspection of cannon before they are put in ser- 
vice and after they return to the magazines, and particularly before and 
after use at the firing-schools, the examination and classification of 
powder in the magazines, and the reception of projectiles and material. 
The master-artificers go to the firing-schools, if necessary, under the 
orders of the chief of artillery of the territorial command in which 
they are stationed, and direct in the fortress artillery companies the 
practical exercises of preparing and packing munitions, ete. They act, 
besides, on occasion, as secretaries of all the commissions the work of 
which concerns their specialty. At times when the work in the shops 
is suspended the commandant of the establishment is at liberty to 
employ the master-artificers, of whom seven are captains and fourteen 
lieutenants. 


Employment of the Artillery Staff in Time of War. 


In time of war the artillery staff is chiefly occupied with duties of 
command, either in the artillery, with the field army, or in the fortified 
places. To facilitate this, the number of directors and chiefs of artil- 
lery in the territorial commands is diminished as far as possible, as well 
as the number of officers attached to the committee and to the various 
educational institutions; if this does not suffice, the cadre of the artil- 
lery staff is increased by adding to it officers selected from the troops 
in technical establishments. The directors of artillery who become 
disposable, in consequence of the departure of artillery troops placed 
under their orders, can be employed, if needed, as commandants of 
battery divisions with the field armies, or be appointed directors of 
artillery of fortified places. 

J. P. SANGER, 
Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 





GENERAL F¥OHN BURGOYNE. 


In his “ Decisive Battles of the World” (published about twenty-five 
years ago, and reviewing the whole period between Marathon and 
Waterloo) Professor Creasy gives the battles about Saratoga a place, 
and quotes Lord Mahon as saying that “the surrender of three thou- 
sand five hundred men under Burgoyne was more fruitful in results 
than those conflicts in which hundreds of thousands of men have been 
engaged and tens of thousands have fallen.” Many more surrendered 
at Saratoga than Lord Mahon chooses to state; but no matter about 
that, for it is the spirit of his statements, and not his facts, with which 
we are concerned. 

The British commander at Saratoga, General Burgoyne, has of late 
years had a biographer in the person of Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque, who 
has given us a fuller view than we ever had before of a man who must 
ever interest Americans, from his connection with the events which made 
us a nation. 

Mr. de Fonblanque demurs to Creasy’s conclusions as regards the 
importance of the surrender at Saratoga, and says that “ the surrender 
of Stanhope at Brihuéga, of Cornwallis at Yorktown, of Mack at Ulm, 
and of Bazaine at Metz virtually involved the conclusion of peace, and 
had Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga been followed by the abandonment 
of the war on the part of England, or even by the temporary cessation 
of hostilities with a view to negotiation, it might fairly be classed 
among the decisive battles; but what was its actual result? On the 
part of the Americans, immense elation and encouragement; on the 
part of France and Spain, a quickening of the foregone intention to 
strike a blow at a hated rival by espousing the cause of her rebellious 
subjects; on the part of England, only a stronger determination to 
crush the rebellion. It was the nature rather than the extent of Bur- 
goyne’s disaster which lent the event an exaggerated importance. The 
mere loss of three thousand five hundred bayonets could neither para- 
lyze the power of England nor give a material preponderance to that 
of the insurgents. To us the convention of Saratoga was a humiliation 
rather than a defeat; to them less a victory than a triumph. The 
decisive battle began when the English House of Commons refused 
justice to her fellow-subjects across the Atlantic; the foundation of 
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American independence was laid in the English Cabinet when the king 
and his ministers resolved to resort to arms, and the first shot fired at 
Lexington sounded the death-knell of British dominion over the 
noblest of her colonies.” 

Among the families which rose upon the ruins of the monastic es- 
tablishments of England was that of Burgoyne, of Sutton, in Bedford- 
shire. The founder of the family was one of the commissioners 
appointed by Henry VIII. to take the surrender of the lands held by 
the religious communities, and to place them at the disposal of the 
crown. Like the rest, Commissioner Burgoyne got his reward in the 
shape of the lands of Wroxall, in Warwickshire, which had belonged 
to a nunnery. His descendants inherited the property of another 
branch, in Bedfordshire, where they soon became county magnates. 

From this family General Burgoyne was legitimately descended, 
according to Mr. de Fonblanque, although up to the time of the publi- 
cation of his work it had always been stated by writers that he was the 
illegitimate son of Lord Bingley. Bancroft, in his “ History,” says, 
“A bastard son of one peer, he had made a runaway match with the 
daughter of another. In the last war he served in Portugal with 
spirit, and was brave even to rashness. His talent for description made 
him respectable as a man of letters; as a dramatic writer his place is 
not among the worst. He was also a ready speaker in the House of 
Commons, inclining to the Liberal side in politics, yet ready to risk life 
and political principles for the darling object of effacing the shame of 
his birth by winning military glory, with rank and fortune.” 

John Burgoyne was born in 1722, and his biographer, in contra- 
dicting the story of his illegitimacy, calls it “a piece of idle gossip, 
originally traceable to no higher source than the loose tongue of a 
jealous woman.” Lady Bingley is said by him to have been of a 
malignant disposition, and resented, for some reason, her husband’s 
having been the sponsor to Burgoyne. Lord Bingley eventually left 
his godson a handsome legacy, which confirmed the gossips of the day 
in their belief in the scandal ; especially Horace Walpole, who disliked 
Burgoyne, as he did most people. His dislike is said to have arisen 
from Burgoyne’s having successfully opposed the appointment of Wal- 
pole’s nephew to be aide-de-camp in Ireland, on the ground that his 
services were required in his (Burgoyne’s) regiment. 

Fonblanque gives Sir Bernard Burke as his authority for denying 
Burgoyne’s illegitimacy, and Sir Bernard quotes Kimber’s, Betham’s, 
and Debrett’s works on the baronetage, and shows that Burgoyne was 
at least born in wedlock,—the second son of Sir John Burgoyne, of 
Sutton, by his wife, Anna Maria, daughter of Charles Burnestone. 
Whatever scandal may have attached to his birth, it seems clear that 
he was legitimate legally. 

He was educated at Westminster, where he became intimate with 
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the eldest son of the Earl of Derby, and, entering the army early, in 
1744 commanded a troop in the Thirteenth Dragoons, His intimacy 
with Lord Derby’s family led to an attachment between him and Lady 
Charlotte Stanley, which ended in an elopement the year before he got 
his troop. It was a most imprudent marriage, for Burgoyne had in- 
herited nothing from his father but very extravagant tastes, and was no 
match for the daughter of one of England’s greatest peers. The union 
proved a very happy one, however, and, although the Derby family 
were at first much incensed, they soon became fully reconciled to it, and 
this marriage proved the foundation of Burgoyne’s fortunes. 

Finding himself, as a married man, unable to live in proper style 
in England, Burgoyne retired from the army and resided for several 
years upon the Continent, principally in France, where he acquired the 
language (not then a common accomplishment with Englishmen), and 
also paid much attention to military literature and the science of war. 

In 1756, through the powerful influence of his wife’s family, Bur- 
goyne was enabled to re-enter the army as captain in the Eleventh Dra- 
goons, with the assurance that he should obtain speedy promotion to 
make up for lost time. 

Warlike operations were then being carried on throughout the whole 
of Europe, and, in 1758, Burgoyne served under Marlborough in the 
attack upon Cherbourg, memorable for the outrages committed upon 
the towns-people by the English troops, and was also at St. Malo, in 
the same year, where the English were less fortunate, being driven off 
and losing six hundred killed and wounded and four or five hundred 
prisoners. 

Upon returning from this ill-starred attempt Burgoyne was made 
lieutenant-colonel of the Second Foot Guards, and, in 1759, when two 
regiments of light-horse were raised, he was given the command of one 
of them. Light cavalry was then a novelty, having been first intro- 
duced by Frederick the Great into his army, and the selection of Bur- 
goyne to organize and train such a body for the English army caused 
much jealousy. He succeeded, however, in bringing his regiment to a 
state of the highest efficiency, “and in attaining a quickness of move- 
ment, without sacrifice of regularity, never before attempted in a 
mounted corps.” George III., after his accession, was very fond of 
reviewing “ Burgoyne’s Light-Horse,” as it was called. The colonel 
drew up a special code of instructions, which contains much that is ex- 
cellent, and shows him to have carefully thought out all matters of 
discipline. These instructions have the fault of being couched in the 
stilted language which was the fashion of the day, which caused Bur- 
goyne to be dubbed “ Pomposo” by Walpole, who never missed a 
chance for a fling at him. 

In 1761, two troops of the light-horse being ordered upon the ex- 
pedition against Belle Isle, Burgoyne joined them as a volunteer, his 
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rank disqualifying him for the command of a detachment. The first 
attack upon the island was repulsed, but a second succeeded,—not with- 
out great loss. Upon his return from this service Burgoyne was elected 
member of Parliament for Midhurst, but before he could take his seat 
England, in January, 1762, declared war with Spain, and at once sent 
a contingent to Portugal to aid in the defense of that country, which 
had refused to take up arms against England. 

The Count of Schaumburg-Lippe, one of the first soldiers of the 
day, took command of the Portuguese army, and succeeded perfectly in 
the difficult task of reorganizing it. Burgoyne embarked for the Tagus 
in May, and was immediately given the local rank of brigadier, and 
charged with the organization of a mounted force of three thousand 
men. He accomplished this quickly, with less than the usual exercise 
of the barbarous military punishments which the code of that day au- 
thorized, and as soon as it was reported ready the corps was pushed in 
advance to observe the Franco-Spanish forces, which consisted of forty- 
two thousand men and ninety-three pieces of cannon. 

During all the operations which followed he was very active, and 
gained especial credit for the capture of the town of Valencia d’Alcan- 
tara by a coup de main. Here he took, among other prisoners, a Span- 
ish general and his staff, three stands of colors, and a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition. For this affair he was complimented in general 
orders, and received a diamond ring from the King of Portugal. 

Colonel Lee, afterwards our American general of Monmouth fame 
(“the worst present that could be made to any army,—eccentric, excit- 
able, conceited”’), did good service under Burgoyne in this campaign. 

Carlyle, in speaking of this period, says, “The Burgoyne who be- 
gins in this pretty way at Valencia d’Alcantara is the same who ended 
so dismally at Saratoga within twenty years. Perhaps with other war 
offices and training himself in something suitabler than parliamentary 
eloquence he might have become a kind of general, and ended far other- 
wise than he did.” 

Shortly after his brilliant action in Portugal, Burgoyne was promoted 
by Lord Bute. He had previously applied for promotion to a coloneley 
in the army upon family interest, and had been politely refused. His 
biographer remarks that “he certainly never fell into the error of 
underrating his claims.” 

After the peace, concluded in the autumn of 1763, Burgoyne em- 
barked with his regiment for England with the reputation of a gallant 
soldier and a prudent and skillful general. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War all the European states, ex- 
hausted by the struggle, were glad to partially disarm, and in England 
the light cavalry came very near being disbanded, but the predilection of 
George III. preserved it, and Burgoyne was appointed colonel com- 
mandant of the two regiments. This favor was shown because the 
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corps was in so high a state of efficiency as to “ make it as much of a 
pageant in peace as it had been formidable in war.” 

Burgoyne had, in the mean time, resumed his seat in Parliament,— 
when he and his corps had received thanks for their conduct in Portugal, 
—and, during the twelve years of peace which ensued, threw himself 
into political life with all his natural ardor. In the House of Com- 
mons he was more especially connected with the affairs of the East 
India Company,—in which he took a conspicuous part,—while his 
leisure hours were devoted to light literature and versification. He also 
made a visit to the scenes of the late continental battles, with a view 
to a military work which was never accomplished; but he published 
a paper entitled “Reflections upon the Present Military State of 
Prussia, Austria, and France,” which, though verbose, is very interest- 
ing, as, indeed, his writings always are. 

In 1768 the king appointed him governor of Fort William, in 
North Britain,—an honorable and lucrative post, generally held by a 
general, which, with other appointments, and a fortune to which his 
wife had succeeded, afforded him the means of indulging his tastes, 
and love for society of all kinds,—fashionable, literary, and artistic. 
An extremely handsome man, in the prime of life, with courtly and 
genial manners, a kindly nature, and a reputation as a successful soldier, 
speaker, and poet, he was in a position to be envied. His domestic 
life was eminently happy, and the king, as well as the Derby family, 
did everything to promote his interests. 

In the same year that he received the governership of Fort William 
he stood for Preston, a borough of the Earl of Derby, when a riot oc- 
curred, with some bloodshed. As Burgoyne appeared at the polls armed, 
he, with others, was tried for inciting to violence, found guilty, and 
fined one thousand pounds, narrowly escaping imprisonment. Burgoyne 
was re-elected from Preston from time to time, and represented the 
borough until his death. 

In the election of 1784 (when he was no longer a prisoner on parole), 
a party of his opponents, collected at an inn, as a joke sent a valuable 
watch to the general by his servant, requesting him to tell them “the 
time of day.” Burgoyne was unable to discover the joke, but saw that 
a liberty was attempted to be taken with him; so, placing the watch 
and a pair of pistols upon the tray, accompanied his servant to the per- 
sons who had sent him the message. In the bar-room he asked each 
one of the company whether he was the owner of the watch. In view 
of the pistols no one claimed the watch, when Burgoyne said, “ Since 
the watch belongs to none of you, it remains my property,” and, 
turning to his servant, gave it to him, and told him to wear it. 

Junius is very severe upon the business of this Preston election, and 
upon the Duke of Grafton having given Burgoyne three thousand five 
hundred pounds, the proceeds of the sale of a patent place,—probably 
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to reimburse him for his fine and expenses. An allusion being made to 
the matter in the House of Commons, Burgoyne said, “ If the wretch 
Junius is now lurking here, in any corner of the house, he would tell 
him to his face that he was an assassin, a liar, and a coward.” 

The most important act of Burgoyne’s " ‘iamentary career was 
his movement for the committee of inquiry rega .ng Clive. He made 
the formal speech impeaching him May 3, 1773,—for having “ illegally 
acquired the sum of two hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds, to 
the dishonor and detriment of the state.” The result, as given by 
Macaulay, is familiar to us all. 

At this time the most important era of Burgoyne’s life was fast 
approaching. It is not necessary to go over the measures of George 
III., and of Lord North, in regard to the North American colonies, 
or to recall how feeling waxed high on both sides of the Atlantic,— 
bitter as brothers’ quarrels always are,—or how the king said he 
“would as leave fight the Bostonians as the French,’—while Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, as well as some other of the best, as well as most un- 
scrupulous writers of the day, were paid by the government to call the 
Americans, of whom they had no real knowledge, “ convicts, rascals, 
robbers, and pirates.” Dr. Johnson’s ponderous periods upon this 
subject have almost ceased to be read by general readers, and we can 
with difficulty realize the influence his fulminations had, in a period 
when the topics of the times were treated of in pamphlets, and not in 
the few newspapers. 

Chatham and Burke raised warning voices in vain. They stood 
almost alone,—for all parties in England believed that the establishment 
of American independence would involve the ruin of the British em- 
pire,—and while one party determined upon the exercise of full military 
force, the other advocated every concession compatible with imperial 
supremacy. Fox appears to have been the only public man who did 
not dread a peaceful separation. 

In 1774, the meeting of the delegates from the colonies at Philadel- 
phia was the signal for reinforcing the royal troops then in America, 
to the number of eight or ten thousand. These reinforcements were 
sent early in 1775 to Boston, under Major-Generals Sirs William Howe, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne. It seems that Burgoyne accepted service in 
America with some reluctance,—not from any political sympathy with 
the cause of the colonists, but because, as he expressed it in Parliament, 
he hoped “to see America convinced by persuasion and not by the 
sword.” . 

Many English officers threw up their commissions rather than 
serve in such a cause, but Burgoyne was too dependent upon his com- 
mission, and had, perhaps, too strong a sense of military duty, to permit 
of any doubt as to his course. As the junior major-general he was 
aware that he could occupy no very prominent position; but he, like 
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most other English officers, believed that there would be no real fight- 
ing, and even called the enrollment of the provincial troops a “ prepos- 
terous parade,” 

Before sailing for America he made efforts to be ordered to New 
York, as the most promising field for service, but was not successful. 
Upon his embarkation he wrote to the king, asking protection for his 
wife, who was in bad health, in case he did not return. In one passage 
of the letter he says, “I received your Majesty’s commands for Amer- 
ica with regret,—the first sensation of that nature I ever experienced in 
a call for service.” 

Howe and the two junior generals reached Boston in May, in the 
“Cerberus,” frigate, and the wits of the town fairly exhausted them- 
selves with pasquinades and mock proclamations, which were posted 
upon the walls of the English general’s quarters. One of these ran as 


follows: 
‘‘ Behold the Cerberus, the Atlantic plough, 
Her precious cargo Burgoyne, Clinton, Howe— 
Bow, wow, wow!” 


The news of the first bloodshed at Lexington, and of the forma- 
tion by solemn compact of a defensive union of the colonies, met the 
English generals upon their arrival. In June, General Gage issued 
his foolish and inflated proclamation, which is now known to have been 


wholly written by Burgoyne, and only signed by the commanding 
general, 

Burgoyne soon became disgusted with the state of affairs in Boston, 
and made every effort to be permitted to return to England, or to be 
transferred to New York or Philadelphia,—there to be employed in 
negotiation, and in obtaining reliable information. In the mean time 
the battle of Bunker Hill occurred. Burgoyne was not in this action, 
but observed it from the British batteries, the fire of which he directed.. 
“The inferiority of my station as the youngest major-general upon the: 
staff left me an almost useless spectator; for my whole business lay in: 
presiding over a cannonade to assist the left.” . . . “In the regular: 
course of business in this army major-generals are absolute ciphers.. 
The small number of brigades and the large number of brigadiers. 
perhaps makes them necessarily so.” 

In writing of the battle to the secretary for the colonies, he says,. 
“Turn your eyes first, my lord, to the behavior of the enemy. The- 
defense was well conceived and obstinately maintained ; the retreat was. 
no flight: it was even covered with bravery and military skill, and 
proceeded no farther than the next hill, when a new post was taken,. 
new intrenchments instantly begun, etc. View now, my lord, the- 
side of victory ; and first the list of killed and wounded. If fairly 
given it amounts to no less than ninety-two officers, many of them an 
irreparable loss,—a melancholy disproportion to the numbers of the- 
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private soldiers,—and there is a melancholy reason for it. Though my 
letter passes in security, I tremble while I write it ; and let it not pass 
even in a whisper from your lordship to more than one person: the 
zeal and intrepidity of the officers, which was without exception exem- 
plary, was ill seconded by the private men. Discipline, not to say 
courage, was wanting. In the critical moment of carrying the redoubt, 
the officers of some corps were almost alone; and what was the worst 
part of the confusion of these corps, all the wounds of the officers 
were not received from the enemy.” The official report was, 19 officers 
and 207 rank and file killed ; 70 officers and 758 rank and file wounded. 
The American loss was 449, 

Burgoyne says of General Gage, in this same letter, that he thinks 
him very capable in regular, ordinary, given lines of conduct, but 
regards him as unequal to the situation, and expatiates upon the want 
of ability to forage, or to obtain draught animals, shut up as they were, 
—and, most of all, upon the want of intelligence as to what was going 
on in the enemy’s lines, He attributes this to the parsimonious use of 
money, and says that there was hardly a leadiug man among the rebels, 
in council or in the field, but “at the proper time, and by proper 
management, might have been bouglit.” 

We need hardly say, with his biographer, that “impartial judg- 
ment of public men in America was not then possible for one in his 
position: and when he wrote he was necessarily in ignorance of the 
true state of feeling in that country, and still more so of the true char- 
acter of her leading men.” 

In the letter quoted Burgoyne proceeds to give his views as to the 
conduct of the war, and suggests operations by way of the Hudson, 
and from Canada, with a view to cutting the colonies into two parts. 
Then, by a supply of arms to the blacks of the southern provinces, 
aided by regulars, and vigorous action by the fleet, they “might 
possibly do the business’ in one campaign.” He adds that they must 
either do this or make full concessions. 

During the summer Burgoyne entered into a correspondence with 
his former companion in arms, Lee, and proposed a meeting for discus- 
sion and negotiation, which meeting was, however, forbidden by the 
Congress. About this period, also, Burgoyne wrote the reply to Wash- 
ington’s letter to Gage, complaining of the treatment of prisoners, in 
which General Gage is made to solemnly lecture Washington upon his 
political and social duties. With all these occupations Burgoyne was 
the life and soul of private theatricals and divers other amusements, 
for which he wrote prologues and occasional poems. 

By the middle of August the position of the British army in Bos- 
ton had become very precarious, and Burgoyne presented a memoran- 
dum to Gage recommending the evacuation of that city and a concen- 
tration upon New York, or a diversion by an expedition against Rhode 
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Island. Nothing came of it; however, and Howe, who had relieved 
Gage, was obliged at last to make an ignominious evacuation in March, 
1776. 

Having failed to obtain a separate command, or, what he seems to 
have most coveted, a position as negotiator, Burgoyne had returned to 
England in November, 1775, but in March of the following year sailed 
again, this time for Canada, as second in command to General Sir Guy 
Carleton, which general had, during the preceding ee succeeded in 
raising the siege of Quebec. 

Bargoyne left his wife in a very precarious state of health, and she 
died before he saw England again. When he arrived at Queches, in 
June, 1776, he brought a division of Brunswick troops; and General 
Carleton found himself at the head of about twelve thousand excellent 
soldiers,—one-third of them hired Brunswickers and Hessians,—of 
whom Lord Chatham spoke when he made his celebrated speech about 
“the pitiful German princes who sell their subjects to foreign shambles. 
If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country I never would lay down my arms,—never, 
never, never!” . . . “ Forty thousand German boors can never conquer 
ten times the number of British freemen. They may ravage; they 
cannot conquer!” In all the business, it seems to us, now, that the 
poor Germans were the most aggrieved. 

The Canadian campaign of 1776, in which Burgoyne was engaged 
as second in command, drove Arnold back from the St. Lawrence, and 
pushed him from point to point until he crossed Lake Champlain and 
took post at Crown Point. Carleton at once began the preparation of 
a flotilla, with which a naval action was fought upon the lake, Arnold, 
as usual, distinguishing himself for intrepidity, but being obliged 
again to fall back upon Ticonderoga, in which fortress there was a 
strong garrison. As the season was by this time well advanced, and 
the northern winter pressing swiftly on, Sir Guy Carleton concluded to 
retire to winter quarters,—it is said against the advice of Burgoyne, 
who urged the assault of Ticonderoga. Carleton must always be grate- 
fully remembered for his kind treatment of the prisoners who were 
taken in the Quebec expedition, and for providing food and warm 
clothing, to enable some of them to stand the rigor of a Canadian 
winter. 

The British Cabinet, however, was not pleased with the result of 
Sir Guy’s campaign, which may have been the reason for his exclusion 
from the command of the expedition of the next year, and for the 
advancement of Burgoyne. 

The latter returned to England during the winter of 1776-77, and 
found the British Cabinet disgusted with Carleton’s supposed weak con- 
duct of the last campaign ; and it seems certain, in spite of Lord George 
Germain’s subsequent assertion that Burgoyne had intrigued to supplant 
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Carleton in the command of the next campaign, that it had been de- 
cided not to employ that general beyond the limits of his Canadian 
command. Aware of this determination, Burgoyne had a perfect right 
to solicit the command of the intended operations of 1777, in which 
he intended to make his mark as a strategist. 

War material in quantity was sent to Quebec, and Burgoyne fol- 
lowed the transports, reaching Canada in the early part of May, 1777. 
Strange to say, the prospect did not please him, and, on the 19th of the 
same month, he wrote to Lord George Germain that “the army will 
fall short of the strength computed in England, and the want of camp 
equipage, clothing, and many other necessary articles will cause incon- 
venience.” More provisions and more artillery were especially re- 
quested in this letter. It seems a strange thing for a “crack” general, 
just out from home, to be doing. In the same month of which we are 
speaking Lord George Germain wrote to Howe, at New York: “I 
trust whatever you may meditate” (against the American army of the 
South) “ will be executed in time for you to co-operate with the army 
to proceed from Canada.” 

A subsequent dispatch from the minister at war, containing fuller 
and more explicit instructions to Sir William Howe, as to his co-opera- 
tion with Burgoyne, was actually written ; but, by one of those shame- 
. ful acts of official neglect, examples of which are, unfortunately, too 
common, this document was suffered to be “ pigeon-holed” in London, 
where it was found, after the convention of Saratoga, carefully docketed, 
and only wanting the signature of the minister. It appears that Lord 
George Germain, among his other bad qualities, had an aversion to 
signing his name, except at certain times and under certain circum- 
stances. He had arranged to call at his office, upon his way to pay a 
visit in the country, to sign these exceedingly important instructions. 
They happened not to be “ fair copied” when he arrived, and he went 
on his way to his country visit; and, incredible as it may appear, the 
instructions were forgotten. 

Burgoyne wrote to Howe as soon as he arrived in Canada, inform- 
ing him of his orders to force a junction with him,—the orders being 
“ precise to that effect,” and not permitting Burgoyne any diversion or 
discretionary power. 

At the time of Burgoyne’s arrival in Canada he found that Sir 
Guy Carleton had not provided any transport for stores or artillery, 
and some time elapsed before the collection of carts and drivers was 
begun, and it was only on the 7th of June that his requisition for carts 
and artillery horses was made upon Sir Guy. By this time he should 
have been far upon his way to Albany, and he then admits that his 
requisitions were inadequate, but said that, for the rest, he intended to 
trust to the resources of the country. 

The American campaign of 1777 opened most favorably for the 
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British cause, and there seemed to the British Cabinet to be hopes of 
the speedy and successful termination of the war. Lord George Ger- 
main and the king were in perfect accord, although Lord North began 
to waver. They had an overwhelming majority in Parliament, the 
public sentiment was favorable, and men and money were voted with- 
out stint. ; 

On the other side, Congress was firm, and determined to achieve 
national independence, although their affairs were not very flourishing. 

Burgoyne’s idea in the campaign appears to have been to establish 
a chain of fortified posts from Canada to New York, cutting off New 
England from the rest of the colonies. For this purpose he estimated 
for eight thousand regular troops, with plenty of artillery ; two thou- 
sand Canadians, for working-parties in bridging, clearing roads, ete. ; 
a large force for transportation ; and one thousand Indians. He sup- 
posed that with these numbers he could force his way to Albany, gar- 
rison all necessary posts, and keep up his communications. Fonblanque 
states that he set out with about four thousand English, including the 
most perfect artillery ever seen in America, three thousand Germans, 
one hundred and fifty Canadian militia, and five hundred Indians. The 
real march was only about two hundred miles as the crow flies, but the 
country was a difficult one for an army, being mostly a dense forest, 
with narrow Indian paths and sparse settlements. The few among the 
settlers who were loyal to the crown were cowed by their neighbors and 
the American levies. To be sure, the British had water communication 
by Lake Champlain to the head of Lake George, where the stores, artil- 
lery, and the boats themselves had to be portaged over the falls and rap- 
ids. Fonblanque says that Burgoyne found he would have to reduce his 
force, and that all he could actually take the field with amounted to six 
thousand seven hundred and forty infantry,—three thousand of whom 
were Germans,—with six hundred and fifty Canadians and Indians. 
Bancroft says that his loss in the whole campaign was about ten thou- 
sand. A number of the Canadian drivers very soon deserted, at which 
Sir Guy Carleton expressed little surprise, and remarked, “If govern- 
ment laid any great stress upon assistance from the Canadians for carry- 
ing out the war it was surely not upon any information proceeding from 
me.” 

Burgoyne’s regular troops were good, and the force in excellent 
discipline. Major-General Phillips was known to be an excellent offi- 
cer, and Major-General Riedesel had been selected for the command of 
the German troops on account of his great experience in the Seven 
Years’ War. Brigadier-Generals Frazer and Hamilton had been ap- 
pointed on account of merit, and Major Kingston, the adjutant-general, 
Lord Balcarras, and Major Acland were officers of high attainments 
and tried courage. Before the expedition left Canada the officers were 
mortified to find that the whole design of the campaign was known. 
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The publicity of the plans was thought to have come from Lord George 
Germain, among whose manifold bad qualities was well-known “ leaki- 
ness” ; but this need not be added to Lord George’s sins, for it required 
no military ability to see what a strong expedition from Canada meant 
while the British had military possession of New York. 

Carleton resigned command to Burgoyne at picturesque Fort 
Chambly, on Chambly Basin, on the Richelieu, the ruins of which 
still interest the tourist, and on the 17th of June the expedition was at 
last fairly under marching orders. At that date they were upon the 
western border of Lake Champlain, whence the army was transported 
in boats to Crown Point, near the southern extremity of the lake. 
Here they were joined by several hundred more Indians, whom Bur- 
goyne harangued in their own flowery style, endeavoring to impress 
upon them the necessity of civilized principles in warfare; in spite of 
which they afterwards scalped the wounded, and committed other bar- 
barities, as they had always done. The general said he looked upon 
their employment as a necessary evil, and that “although he spoke 
daggers, he used none ;” for which weak speech he was severely blamed 
by both friend and foe. As it turned out, the Indians gave him much 
trouble and no real assistance. 

By the last day of June the British force was prepared to attack 
Ticonderoga, which commanded the passage from Champlain to Lake 
George, the most important post in the region, the key to the valley of 
the lakes, and called by the Indians “the gate of the country.” Ages 
before the white man came the outlet of Lake George was called by 
the northern Indians “the place where everybody fights.” 

Ticonderoga had been taken by Arnold in 1775, and so strength- 
ened as to be considered impregnable. General St. Clair was in com- 
mand of the garrison, of about three thousand men. The reduction of 
this post was essential to Burgoyne’s operations, and he issued a stirring 
general order on the occasion. Meanwhile several days of severe labor 
were passed in bringing up guns and provisions, and in forming a depot 
and hospital. 

On the 5th of July, Sugar Loaf Hill, to the south of Ticonderoga, 
was occupied by General Frazer, and St. Clair called a council, which 
decided that the neglect to fortify Sugar Loaf Hill had rendered Ti- 
conderoga untenable; so the latter was evacuated by night, and on the 
6th the British colors floated over the stronghold. 

Burgoyne, writing of this evacuation, says, “At present they are 
collecting at Fort Edward, but I cannot believe, though I hope and 
wish it, that they mean to wait for me, either here or at Saratoga.” 

There was great exultation in England over the capture of Ticon- 
deroga. The king rushed into the queen’s apartments with the dispatch, 
erying, “I have beat them,—lI have beat all the Americans!” and the 
event was announced in Parliament as if it was decisive of the cam- 
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paign, and of the fate of the colonies. The success was, indeed, a great 
one; everything like stores or munitions of war which was in Ticon- 
deroga being lost, either then or in the pursuit, which continued to 
Whitehall. Upon the reception of the news in England the Order of 
the Bath was proffered Burgoyne, and refused by the Earl of Derby on 
his behalf,—the reason for which is not known, especially as Burgoyne 
was greedy of place and honors. Walpole says it was because he was 
angry at not having already received it for his services in Portugal. 
Washington was much depressed by the loss of Ticonderoga, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that over-confidence from easy success might hurry 
Burgoyne on to measures from which the Continentals might derive 
advantage. St. Clair, who was a good soldier, was court-martialed for 
this business; took the responsibility, in a manly way, and was acquitted. 

The British general pursued the retreating garrison, and forced them 
to destroy their stores and baggage, as has been said, and General 
Frazer had a fight with their rear-guard, under Colonel Hill, at Fort 
Anne. The contest was a stubborn one until Burgoyne arrived in per- 
son with reinforcements, when the fort was burnt, and the Americans 
continued their retreat to Fort Edward, which was held by Putnam 
with a considerable force,—many of them raised in the neighborhood, 
and being, as Riedesel states, “ naturally soldiers, and excellent marks- 

” 

By July 11 the main English force had advanced half-way down 
Lake George, and was already inconvenienced by the want of provis- 
ions, tents, and baggage. Roads had to be constructed over extensive 
morasses, creeks cleared out and bridged, and much other severe labor 
performed. While this was being done the commanding general, in, 
the course of his correspondence, writes to express his regret that he is 
not permitted by his instructions to make a real attack upon the New 
England provinces, where the rebellion originated. “If my late letters 
reach General Howe, I still hope this plan may be adopted from A]- 
bany ; in the mean while my utmost exertions shall continue to force a 
junction.” Just before leaving Ticonderoga, and before his real diffi- 
culties began, Burgoyne had issued an inflated proclamation, calling 
upon the loyalists for assistance. The Continentals met this with 
parodies and squibs, such as 


‘‘T swear, by St. George and St. Paul, 
I will exterminate you all: 
Subscribed with my manual sign, 
To test these presents, John Burgoyne.” 


We at least learn from this couplet how they pronounced the general’s 
name in those days. 

During the slow southern progress of his army occurred the murder 
of Miss McCrea by some of his Indian contingent. The general in- 
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sisted upon the delivery of the murderers by the tribe, although it was 
represented to him that, if these were executed, the Indians would re- 
tire in a body, and probably massacre all the whites they encountered 
upon their return. Burgoyne replied that he would rather lose every 
one of them than connive at their enormities ; but he was, nevertheless, 
obliged, eventually, to forego his purpose, and the brutes escaped pun- 
ishment. The general was very severely and properly blamed in Eng- 
land for making use of such allies, while in America it did real good 
to the cause. 

While still upon Lake George, feeling that he could spare no troops 
for the purpose, he asked Sir Guy Carleton for a garrison for Ticonder- 
oga, but Sir Guy naturally felt sore, and was entirely within his orders 
in refusing to comply. This, with the fact that the Americans still 
held possession of Forts George and Edward, the one at the head of 
the lake, the other sixteen miles south, near the Hudson, and many 
other thickening difficulties now becoming apparent, would almost seem 
to have been sufficient to justify him in abandoning the campaign. 

In the rear of the posts mentioned Schuyler and Arnold (the latter 
having been sent to the north at the special request of Washington) 
were collecting an army ; and it became necessary for Burgoyne to 
make a very difficult and laborious flank movement through forests and 
morasses, which, however, resulted in placing the forts in his hands. 
He did this to avoid the discouraging appearance of retreat, by going 
round again by Lake George, and thus having water-carriage for a 
large part of the way. All baggage had been ordered back to Ticon- 
deroga, and some favoritism was shown in exacting obedience to this 
order, in which the Germans thought themselves unjustly treated. 
These, and other causes of jealousy between the English and German 
troops, led to troubles and correspondence, which added materially to 
his other anxieties and vexations. 

Especially was this the case as Burgoyne was now making up his 
mind to cut loose from his communications and to march to meet the 
Americans collected about Saratoga. He writes at this time, “ I am in 
total ignorance of the situation or intentions of Sir William Howe.” 
That general, instead of pushing north and meeting Burgoyne, had 
left a small garrison at New York, and was preparing to attack Phila- 
delphia. But there was no room for doubt in Burgoyne’s mind as to 
his course. If he cut loose and marched south he incurred great dan- 
ger, while, should Howe have marched north and failed to meet Bur- 
goyne, that army would be exposed to the same dangers. He must 
advance. 

Before doing so he resolved, against the advice of Riedesel, to at- 
tempt the capture of the stores, so necessary to his army, which had 
been accumulated by the Continentals at Bennington, in the shape of 
flour, grain, and cattle. For this purpose he sent a picked force, under 
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General Frazer, Colonel Breyman, and Lieutenant-Colonel Baume. 
They were signally defeated by Stark, with the loss of Colonel Baume 
and seven hundred rank and file, while the delay caused by this diver- 
sion caused a great reaction, and enabled the Americans to complete 
their preparations in the neighborhood of Saratoga. In the mean time 
Burgoyne had sent messengers to make their way to the force from 
Howe’s command, which he supposed to be ascending the Hudson. 
Several of these were taken and hanged. 

General Gates had now assumed chief command at Saratoga, and 
was concentrating a large force there, while Burgoyne, having received 
some supplies and a scanty reinforcement of Germans, was preparing 
to cross the Hudson. He intended to push on and to fortify somewhere 
about Albany, and there to await Howe. General St. Leger was to make 
a strong diversion by the capture of Fort Stanwix, in which he entirely 
failed, and retreated in a panic before Arnold, who had been sent to its 
relief, was within forty miles of him. Schuyler was greatly blamed for 
detaching Arnold on this service, which proved to be one of the most 
important and successful points of the campaign. He is said to have 
been overheard debating the point with himself, and finally soliloquiz- 
ing, “ By G—d! let them call me a traitor, if they will,—Arnold shall 
do it!” Burgoyne’s action by detachments pleased Washington, and 
fulfilled his predictions that he would fritter away his strength. 

The English general was by this time in correspondence with Gates 
concerning the alleged ill treatment of the Germans and loyal Provin- 
cials taken at Bennington, having sent the American general a letter 
by the hands of Dr. Wood, a British military surgeon. They were 
despised by the Americans, and, no doubt, had not very indulgent 
treatment, and the English general foolishly threatened retaliation, to 
which Gates replied with a taunt about Indian allies. Both Generals 
Lincoln and Wilkinson were shown Gates’s letter to Burgoyne, and both 
expressed the opinion that it was too personal, which Gates did not at 
all like. 

By the middle of September, Burgoyne thought himself in a condi- 
tion to advance again, and having sent his sick an! wounded to Canada 
and left a garrison at Ticonderoga, he announced that “ Britons never 
retrograded,” and crossed the Hudson on the 14th by a bridge of boats, 
taking his position on the plains of Saratoga. Riedesel distinctly says 
that he was never consulted by Burgoyne upon any military movements, 
but appears to have thought his pushing on very imprudent. 

After passing the river the general received his first and only dis- 
patch from Howe, which was written in very small characters and con- 
veyed in a quill. It was vague in terms, and was the means of con- 
veying no comfort in his perplexities. 

Washington wrote about this time, “I think we may now count 
upon the total ruin of Burgoyne.” The latter was, indeed, in a most 
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unenviable position. He was in ignorance that Clinton could not ad- 
vance from New York without reinforcements, and only knew that he 
himself had advanced in obedience to orders, and that as soon as he 
crossed the river the enemy would gather in his rear, intercept his sup- 
plies, and render retreat hazardous, if not impossible. His uncertainty 
must have been most harassing and distressing. During this time 
swarms of recruits were joining Gates, and as his opponent, overcoming 
natural obstacles, slowly made his way along the west bank of the 
Hudson, the Americans, who had been encamped at Saratoga, fell back 
upon Stillwater, and then to Bemus’ Heights, where a strong position 
had been fortified by Kosciusko. The right of this position, on the 
ridge near the river, was held by Gates himself, while the left, under 
Arnold, held high ground, covered by abattis and log breastworks, the 
approach to which was intersected by a deep ravine. The entire posi- 
tion was covered by forest. 

On the morning of September 19 occurred what has been called 
the accidental battle of Freeman’s Farm, which was much like some of 
the “soldiers’ battles” of the late war. Burgoyne advanced in three 
columns from Sword’s to feel the American position. He himself led 
the centre, Frazer and Breyman the right, and Phillips and Riedesel 
the left. The American right was considered too strong, so they con- 
verged upon open ground at Freeman’s Farm,—a small clearing,—feel- 
ing their way towards the American left. The artillery then opened and 
the British infantry advanced, but were met by Arnold’s troops, who 
attacked Frazer with great fury. The ground was so difficult that it 
was two in the afternoon before the action became general, or any of 
the American general officers arrived upon the field. Arnold, after 
urging and begging, secured Gates’s permission to send Morgan and 
Dearborn to meet the enemy. 

Lossing says Gates gave no orders for the battle, but assented to 
Arnold’s propositions. He adds: “ But for Arnold, on that eventful 
day, Burgoyne would doubtless have marched into Albany a victor ;” 
which is not, however, likely, with such an army as Gates had to resist 
him. Wilkinson, who did not like Arnold, says Gates and Arnold 
were together in front of the camp, when Major Lewis came from the 
scene of action, and announced the battle as undecided. “By G—d! 
T’ll put an end to it!” said Arnold, and dashed off. It is stated by 
one of our first historians that Arnold was not on the field at the battle 
of Freeman’s Farm, but Colonels Varick and Livingston, General Bur- 
goyne himself, and several other persons bear written testimony to the 
fact that he not only was there, but, towards the close, the principal 
actor. 

After a severe fight the Americans, about sunset, fell back upon 
their intrenchments, while the British, having suffered heavy loss, lay 
upon their arms upon the field. Burgoyne intended to attack again 
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in force the next morning, but Frazer opposed the movement on account 
of the fatigue of the grenadiers and light infantry, and, as a messenger 
just then arrived from Sir Henry Clinton with intelligence of his 
movement against Fort Montgomery, Burgoyne very naturally decided 
to await developments. Accordingly, on the 20th, he intrenched himself 
somewhat to the rear of the battle-ground of the previous day, extend- 
ing his lines to the river. The battle had been disastrous to the British, 
—although they slept upon the field,—for, after it, many of the Indians 
deserted, and the colonial loyal volunteers melted away, some of them, 
it is said, even going over to swell the American force. Indeed, the 
battle crippled Burgoyne, and it is stated that of the Sixty-second 
Regiment, which left Canada five hundred strong, there remained, after 
this first fight, but sixty men and four or five officers fit for duty. 

Prior to the action of the 19th, Lieutenant Hardin (afterwards 
General Hardin, of Kentucky, a most gallant officer, who was killed 
by the Indians, near Sandusky, in 1791, while bearing them a message 
from Washington) had been detached to the British rear, to pick up 
prisoners and intelligence,—a dangerous duty. On his way back, on 
the 22d, he met an Indian warrior on the narrow wood-path, who was 
the bearer of a dispatch from Burgoyne to General Powell, at Ticon- 
deroga, in which Burgoyne claimed a victory at Freeman’s Farm. 
Hardin and the Indian met suddenly, and both fired at the same time, 
at only a few paces’ distance. Hardin was grazed by his opponent’s 
ball, while the Indian was killed. Hardin brought in his pouch, with 
the letters. 

Immediately after the battle Arnold urged a renewed and crushing 
attack upon the British intrenchments, which Gates would not permit. 
A quarrel ensued, which was aggravated by the fact that, in his report 
of the events of the 19th, Gates had not done justice to the troops 
engaged. Schuyler says, “ Everybody I have conversed with on the 
subject of the dispute between Gates and him, thinks Arnold has been 
extremely ill treated. Gates will probably be indebted to him (Arnold) 
for the glory he may acquire by a victory, but perhaps he is so very 
sure of success that he does not wish the other to come in for a share of 
it.” Neilson, Carrington, and other writers confirm Livingston’s words, 
who writes of Arnold, “ He is the life and soul of the troops. Believe 
me, sir, to him alone is due the honor of our late victory.” 

As the result of the disagreement Arnold was suspended from com- 
mand, and, at his own request, received orders to report at Philadelphia. 
But he repented of his haste, and still lingered in the camp. 

On the day after the battle, as has already been stated, Burgoyne 
received a letter in cipher from Clinton, to say that he hoped to be 
able to advance to meet him about the 22d of September. A reply 
was at once written, urging speed in his movements, and the paper 
inclosed in a silver bullet, with which the bearer made his way to Fort 
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Montgomery. Inquiring for General Clinton, he was led into the pres- 
ence of General Clinton, of the American army, the same who was 
afterwards governor of New York. On discovering his mistake the 
man swallowed the ball, but the act being observed, an emetic was 
administered, the dispatch discovered, and the bearer at once hanged as 
a spy. 

Captain Scott, of the Fifty-third British Regiment, succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting through with a dispatch, finding Sir Henry Clinton on 
board the flag-ship of Commodore Hotham. Scott set out upon his 
return to Burgoyne, but, having learned the news of that general’s 
surrender, was obliged to return to the British squadron. Of course 
Burgoyne’s demands for aid by these messengers were very urgent, 
and in the mean time he was strengthening his position, the precarious 
nature of which was increased by we necessity of placing his troops on 
a very reduced ration. 

But even at this time Riedesel, an experienced soldier, was the only 
one who advocated a retreat upon Fort Edward, or rather Fort George; 
Burgoyne fancying that, should he execute such a manceuvre, he would 
abandon to the whole strength of Gates the force which he supposed 
to be advancing from the south to his assistance. 

In this trying position days were passed in waiting for the tidings 
of co-operation, which never came; though Clinton. at that time had 
been successful in capturing Forts Montgomery and Clinton,—after a 
spirited resistance,—in cutting the chain at Anthony’s Nose, and in 
causing the Americans to burn two frigates. He at once sent General 
Vaughan up the river with barges of provisions, who, having burnt 
Esopus, or Kingston, had his provision-boats and their guards only 
forty miles below Albany when the surrender took place. These suc- 
cesses of Clinton’s force perhaps influenced General Gates in his sub- 
sequent negotiations. 

After many days Burgoyne determined to make another reconnois- 
sance in force upon the American left; and on the morning of October 
7th, with fifteen hundred regulars and ten guns, deployed his line 
within three-quarters of a mile of that of the Americans, while he 
sent a body of Provincials and Indians around to gain their rear. The 
Continentals did not await attack, but advanced promptly, and in a few 
minutes the action became general. The British line repulsed the first 
attack, and advanced in turn with loud cheers. At this time Arnold 
(who had remained in camp, as has been said, after being deprived of 
command) asked Gates’s permission to serve as a volunteer, even in the 
ranks, but was refused. The noise of battle waxing higher, Arnold, 
chafing at the fact that the troops which he had formed were being led 
by another, at last sprung upon his horse and galloped off to the front, 
saying, “No man shall keep me in my tent to-day! If I am without 
command, I will fight in the ranks!” Gates sent orderlies, and even 
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his adjutant, to stop him, but, waving them aside, and calling upon the 
troops to follow him, he threw himself upon the advancing British 
line with reckless fury. Frazer saw the danger, and rode forward, 
forming a conspicuous mark, and it was then that Morgan selected a 
rifleman and said, “That is a gallant officer, but he must die! Take 
post in those bushes, and do your duty!” Frazer fell, mortally wounded, 
and afterwards died in Riedesel’s quarters, where he had been expected 
to dinner on that very day. 

Meantime the battle became a hand-to-hand conflict. Bayonets 
were crossed, guns taken and retaken, Continentals and British grena- 
diers contended foot to foot, but the fire of Morgan’s riflemen cut great 
gaps in the solid British line, which there were no reserves to stop. 
Morgan always used a “turkey call” in directing the movements of his 
riflemen, which was invariably heard and obeyed in all the roar of 
battle, just as the peculiar tone of the boatswain’s “call” is heard above 
the roar of the elements at sea. Finally, one of the British guns was 
turned against them, and Arnold charged through their centre, carrying 
all before him, the British column at last regaining their camp with the 
loss of ten guns, and hundreds of killed and wounded. Before they 
could all get back to shelter Arnold was upon them again, and repelled 
from the centre by grape, he attacked the Germans furiously upon their 
right, crashing into their camp, and, although severely wounded, pass- 
ing through to the rear, when he had his black horse killed. It is a 
pity he had not died then and there, on the field of his glory. 

Colonel Breyman was shot through the heart, and the Germans, 
who had hitherto behaved handsomely, either broke and fled or sur- 
rendered. Night now interposed. Burgoyne’s position had become 
untenable, and during the night he effected a change, occupying some 
high ground in the rear of the extreme left of his original intrenched 
camp. 

The Americans at once made a corresponding change, a large column 
being posted upon the river, within twelve hundred yards of the British 
lines. This wasa dreadful night for Burgoyne! His favorite aide-de- 
camp was lost, General Frazer was dying, Major Acland was wounded 
and a prisoner, Sir James Clarke was killed. A heavy rain fell, 
drenching the weary soldiers, as well as the wounded and dying, whose 
groans were heard on every side. ‘The general had himself had several 
narrow escapes during the day,—his clothes and hat had been pierced 
with balls, and very likely he regretted that one had not found some 
vital spot. 

For this day’s work Gates was obliged to condone Arnold’s offenses, 
and in his dispatch gave him credit for high gallantry, as well as Mor- 
gan and Dearborn. ‘The latter, a country doctor when the war com- 
menced, rose to be the senior general of the army. 

On the morning of the 8th of October the Americans resumed the 
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attack, but not in force, sending skirmishers to annoy the British troops 
within their lines, and placing a body of troops on the eastern bank of 
the river to cut off their retreat. That evening General Frazer was 
buried (according to his dying wish) in the great redoubt in front of 
the abandoned English camp. The American artillery opened fire 
upon the group, but when they became aware of the nature of their 
business, silenced their batteries and only fired minute-guns. The fine 
picture of this soldier’s funeral, by Graham, is well known by its en- 
gravings. On the evening of the 8th a strong American column 
threatening to turn the English right, the latter at once fell back upon 
Saratoga. Under the circumstances the labor was tremendous, and 
they were forced to recommend the sick and wounded in their hospitals 
to Gates’s humanity, upon which they did not reckon in vain. 
Burgoyne’s note to Gates upon this subject was retained by Wilkin- 
son, who gives a fac-simile of it, and of another in regard to Mrs. Ac- 
land. It is remarkably well written for a man in Burgoyne’s critical 
position. The wounded were left in charge of Dr. Hayes,—afterwards 
Sir John Hayes,—an eminent medical practitioner in London. On 
reaching Saratoga, the heights were found to be in possession of the Amer- 
icans, and soon the whole ground was invested by large numbers, and 
the British army completely cut off. The possibility of a retreat upon 
Fort Edward was now considered,—the troops to carry their provisions 
and to abandon artillery and wagons. But before anything of the kind 
could be attempted scouts discovered that the Americans were not only 
intrenched opposite the fords, but also upon high ground, with guns, 
between Fort Edward and Fort George, and their posts were so near 
the river as to prevent the English from moving without discovery. 
Thus they lay in their intrenchments until the 13th, continually under 
arms, and with cannon-ball, grape- and rifle-shot searching every part 
at the pleasure of their beleaguerers. The weather was bad, the pro- 
visions failed, what rations they got being carried up from the river 
under fire. The men were worn out by exposure, incessant labor, and 
fighting. On the 12th, Burgoyne had called a council of war, which 
had recommended a night retreat, which was prevented by the already 
mentioned dispositions of the Americans, After another weary night 
Burgoyne submitted to the council the only alternative,—surrender. 
The unanimous decision was that “the present situation justifies a capit- 
ulation upon honorable terms.” The general therefore sent Gates a 
message by Major Kingston, proposing “a cessation of arms during the 
time necessary to communicate the preliminary terms by which, in any 
extremity, he and his army mean to abide.” Propositions and answers 
now followed, and after some negotiation it was agreed that “ the troops 
under General Burgoyne were to march out of their camp with the 
honors of war, and the artillery of the intrenchments, to the verge of 
the river, where their arms and artillery must be left; the arms to be 
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piled by command from their own officers.” “A free passage to be 
granted to the army under General Burgoyne to Great Britain, upon 
condition of not serving again in North America during the present 
contest; and the port of Boston to be assigned for the entry of trans- 
ports to receive the troops, whenever General Howe shall so order.” 
The English were greatly astonished that Gates should receive propo- 
sals couched in such language from an enemy that was really in ex- 
tremity. It shows the use of the “stiff upper lip.” News coming, 
after the convention was made, of Clinton’s successes on the Hudson, it 
was seriously proposed by some of Burgoyne’s officers to break the con- 
tract. But it must be said for Burgoyne that having once made the 
capitulation, he had no thoughts of breaking his word. His subordi- 
nates, who debated the matter, had never been taken into Burgoyne’s 
confidence, and did not even then realize that such a proceeding would 
have led to their being cut to pieces. 

Finally the capitulation took place. His biographer says that as 
Burgoyne approached the American headquarters on Bemus’ Heights 
General Gates met him with extended hand, saying,— 

“T am glad to see you.” 

“T am not glad to see you,” replied Burgoyne ; “it is my fortune, 
sir, and not my fault, that I am here.” 

Wilkinson, who was present, and conducted a great part of the ne- 
gotiations for the surrender, says that Burgoyne said, “ The fortune of 
war, General Gates, has made me your prisoner.” 

Gates replied, “I shall always be ready to bear testimony that it 
has not been through any fault of your excellency.” 

We would prefer to take Wilkinson’s account of what passed, as he 
was certainly present. In other matters he is not so reliable, and, when 
he rose to high rank in the United States army, had, as is well known, 
to undergo, in 1811, an inquiry by a committee of Congress, in regard 
to the Florida and Louisiana transfers, as to whether he had corruptly 
received money from Spain or its agents, and as to his having been an 
accomplice of Aaron Burr in “a project against the dominion of the king 
of Spain, or dismember these United States, and, generally, into the 
condition of the said James Wilkinson as brigadier-general of the army 
of the United States.” 

The two generals at once entered a marquee, and in a short time 
came out again. “The American commander faced front, and Bur- 
goyne did the same, standing on his left. Not a word was spoken, and 
for some minutes they stood silently gazing on the scene before them ; 
the one, no doubt, in the pride of honest success, the other the victim 
of regret and sensibility.” Burgoyne was a large, florid, stoutly-formed 
man, with a handsome face and figure, and an imposing air. Gates 
was a much smaller man, with none of the pretension which distin- 
guished Burgoyne. “ Presently, as by a previous understanding, the 
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English general stepped back, drew his sword, and in the face of the 
two armies, as it were, presented it to General Gates, who received it 
and instantly returned it in the most courteous manner.” 

The British force then marched to the river-bank, where, out of 
sight of the Americans (an arrangement said by Fonblanque to have 
been suggested by Gates), they piled arms. According to Bancroft 
five thousand seven hundred and ninety-one surrendered, and there 
were already eighteen hundred and fifty-six prisoners of war, either 
taken in battle or abandoned sick and wounded. There were at least 
three hundred deserters, and the British loss during the campaign was 
about ten thousand, with four thousand six hundred muskets surren- 
dered and forty-two pieces of the most approved artillery. 

Gates did not report this all-important surrender to General Wash- 
ington, but sent Wilkinson to make his report to Congress direct ; and 
the latter did not reach that body until fifteen days had elapsed, by 
which time all the facts were known through private sources. It took 
him three days more to put his papers in order to lay before Congress, 
one of the members of which made a motion that they should compli- 
ment Colonel Wilkinson with the gift of a pair of spurs. 

As soon as the arms were laid down bread was at once served to 
the prisoners, who were destitute of that important portion of their 
ration. Deeply as the British troops felt their humiliation, all testi- 
mony concurs that they had no resentment against their general, who 
appears throughout to have retained their confidence and affection. 

On the day after the capitulation the captive army was ordered to 
Boston. During the march, at that season, they naturally suffered 
much from exposure and scarcity of food, while great animosity was 
shown towards the Germans by the people along the route, who reviled 
and abused them as hirelings. Madame de Riedesel, in her “ Memoirs,” 
gives instances of this treatment, and abuses the Americans roundly in 
her turn. She does not allow General Burgoyne himself to escape with- 
out severe stricture for his supposed prejudice against the Germans. In 
a letter written immediately after his surrender, Burgoyne states that 
he supposes it was “the will of the state to risk a corps of troops to 
assist the great and general arrangements of the campaign.” . . . “Mine 
was a forlorn-hope, with this difference,—that it was not supported.” . . . 
“The utmost that malevolence can say will be that I have been too bold.” 
In the same letter he speaks of the Germans as “ dispirited, and ready 
to club their arms at the first fire;’ which, if true, is not much to be 
wondered at. ‘ The consolation I have received from a public view of 
the army of Gates is, I confess, extreme. I have now the stubborn 
fact, witnessed by every officer and soldier in my army, that I was not 
much deceived by intelligence, and that I have understafed his numbers 
in calling them sixteen thousand ; and sorry am I to add that a better 
armed, a better bodied, a more alert, or better prepared army in all 
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essential points of military institution, I am afraid, is not to be found 
on our side of the question. When all these facts are notorious, I am 
in hopes I shall receive honor, and not disgrace, from the public.” 

Sir Guy Carleton, writing about these events, considers that Bur- 
goyne’s orders required him to force his way at-all hazards, and adds, 
“this unfortunate event, it is to be hoped, will in future prevent min- 
isters from pretending to direct operations of war in a country at three 
thousand miles distance.” 

General Wilkinson says, in his “ Memoirs,” “The conduct of Bur- 
goyne on this occasion marked the soldier, regardless of personal mo- 
tives, faithful to his profession, and solely intent on the execution of 
his instructions.” He ascribes Burgoyne’s misadventure to the express 
order he had received to form a junction with Sir William Howe. 
“He might otherwise have taken a safe position within reach of his 
magazines at Fort George and waited events.” 

By the time Burgoyne’s army arrived in the environs of Boston, 
Congress had declined to ratify the convention made with Gates until 
it had also been approved by the British crown and by Parliament. 
Burgoyne remonstrated, writing both to Gates and to Congress, and 
Washington supported him; but there was delay on various grounds, 
among others that the military chest had not been delivered, nor some 
of the colors (which was true, for Madame de Riedesel says that the 
staves were burned, and she had the colors of the Germans sewed up 
in her bed). In January, 1778, Congress indefinitely postponed the 
embarkation. Riedesel says this was due to the influence of Lafayette. 
The business seems to us now quite irregular. Burgoyne’s firmness 
had obtained from Gates exceedingly favorable terms, no doubt, for 
which the English general should not have been held responsible. But: 
the men who had surrendered under a positive promise of being sent 
home, were either regularly exchanged with ordinary prisoners of war: 
or detained until the conclusion of peace. General Phillips was ex-- 
changed for General Lincoln, and served in America subsequently, 
dying in the spring of 1781, near Petersburg, Va., while in command 
of a raiding expedition. Burgoyne himself was not regularly ex- 
changed until 1782. 

His health and spirits broke down under this delay, especially as 
Lord George Germain did not hesitate to vindicate himself at the ex- 
pense of his absent subordinate. Burgoyne addressed a letter to the 
President of Congress, asking that himself, his military family, and 
servants should be allowed to go to England on parole, basing the 
request on the state of his health. He at the same time wrote to Gen- 
eral Washington, and Mr. de Fonblanque gives a fac-simile of the 
letter in reply, which, he says, “is worthy of its writer.” Washington 
is happy that the assent of Congress prevented the necessity of his 
intervention. Gates wrote him that he was sorry he (Burgoyne) did 
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not accept his (Gates’s) offer to go to England in a vessel that “ the State 
of Massachusetts Bay would have provided at my request,” and at 
the same time he forwards him his passport from Congress. Con- 
gress, at this time, was making much of Gates, whose influence was, 
of course, very great. He was enjoying honors, many of which had 
been won for him by others, as is now well known, and he was not 
long in falling from his high estate after the battle of Camden. His 
ambitious and disloyal intrigues to supplant Washington in the supreme 
command, and in the confidence and love of the people at large, were 
then succeeded by the enforced retirement and vain and bitter musings 
of a man “forgotten as thoroughly as though he had died long years 
before.” 

Before his departure Burgoyne wrote to General Riedesel, bearing 
testimony to the value of his services, which the baron acknowledged 
with gratitude ; although, later, he and others openly attributed to the 
commanding general’s rashness the failure of the expedition. 

Having given his parole, Burgoyne embarked at Rhode Island, on 
board the “Juno” frigate, in April, 1778, and thus terminated his 
connection with American affairs. 

General Burgoyne’s failure in his American campaign resulted, ac- 
cording to his biographer, from three radical errors,—the inherent 
strategical vices of the project, the alternate interference and negligence 
of the Cabinet in its executive details, and the want of administrative 
arrangement and preparedness in the essentials of army supply. In 
the latter the British army appears always to have been weak. 

The principal fault was undoubtedly the policy of expecting com- 
bined action between two armies situated as those of Burgoyne and 
Clinton were. Beside all this, Burgoyne had not the transportation 
necessary to place him in Albany before the Americans had time to 
recover from their retreat and dispersion, and he had, moreover, set out 
with the dangerous contempt of his enemy, characteristic of the man 
and of his nation, in which experience did not justify him. Two years 
of warfare had converted a raw militia into veterans, disciplined and 
animated by indomitable spirit and resolution. They were led, too, 
by excellent officers, under Washington’s direction, acknowledged on 
all sides to be a general of genius, and they were aided by the physical 
features of the country and the sympathy of the population. 

Chivalrous feeling with regard to Clinton’s force and position no 
doubt prevented Burgoyne from properly estimating the danger he 
encountered in crossing the Hudson, to which must be added the neces- 
sity of obeying positive orders. But neither of these reasons was 
sufficient to cause a prudent and skillful general, without definite in- 
telligence, to run his head into a trap, unless led by conceit and over- 
weening confidence. 

De Peyster, in one of his well-considered articles, says, “ His (Bur- 
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goyne’s) failure was ascribed by Von Bulow to the Fabian policy of 
Schuyler, the engineering ability of Kosciusko, and the activity, 
bravery, and capacity of Arnold,—all three applying, with sagacity, the 
patriotic efforts of the militia of New York, who stuck to their colors 
and acted the soldier, unlike so many of the New England citizen sol- 
diers, who caballed against Schuyler and did not fight.” Schuyler was 
a gentleman, an officer, and a patriot, but his somewhat abrupt and 
dictatorial manners did not suit the Eastern “ citizen soldiery.” 

In England, Howe had certainly been expected to send Clinton 
with a sufficient force to meet Burgoyne, and Howe defeated these ex- 
pectations by going off to Maryland. If he had not had the success 
at Brandywine, he would probably have been held responsible for Bur- 
goyne’s disaster ; as it was, he was constrained to resign his command 
and return to England, when a Parliamentary inquiry into his conduct 
was begun, but came to naught, as most such things do. 

The news of Burgoyne’s surrender reached England, via Quebec, on 
the 2d of December, and produced universal consternation. When his 
own dispatch arrived, it was found to be couched in dignified language, 
and written with proper feeling; but, as Lord Mahon remarks, “ he 
had better have beaten the enemy and misspelt every word of his 
dispatch ; for so, probably, the great Duke of Marlborough would 
have done both the one and the other.” 

Lord George Germain of course at once sacrificed him, letting loose 
upon him the ministerial press, which for months continued to detract 
from his military reputation and to vilify his private character, in 
which, it must be confessed, there were spots. 

His personal friends, as well as the opposition in Parliament, came 
to his defense, and Lord Shelburne, in his place in the House of Lords, 
directly charged Lord George Germain with having brought about the 
disaster, saying that he had sent positive orders to one general and dis- 
cretionary orders to the other. Lord Chatham spoke in the same 
strain, defending Burgoyne, paying a compliment to the humanity of 
Gates, and taxing the ministry with willfully misleading the king. Fox, 
as leader of the opposition, followed in-severe condemnation of Ger- 
main, as did Colonels Barré, Luttrell, and others; but all attempts to 
get the actual correspondence and orders submitted were fruitless, nor 
could a court of inquiry be obtained by Burgoyne. Although the 
king rather favored it, he was overruled by Germain. Burgoyne had 
arrived in England in May, and at once asked for an audience by the 
king, which was refused. He then demanded a court-martial, which 
was refused also, on the ground that he was a prisoner of war. He 
then determined to appeal to the country from his seat in Parliament, 
and even this action was opposed on the same grounds, but unsuccess- 
fully, and he made his appearance and expressed a willingness to 
answer any questions. 
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Horace Walpole describes the scene. Burgoyne’s speech is said to 
have been very moderate, and rested upon his having been left no dis- 
cretionary power, his instructions having been “ positive, peremptory, 
and indispensable.” He “ only asked inquiry, and while he sought the 
only means left him for the protection of his character, he avoided 
everything like personal recrimination ; bore generous testimony to the 
co-operation of Carleton, and the efforts of Clinton; abstained from 
blaming Howe, and spoke in terms of praise of the American army.” 
Luttrell now again moved for an inquiry, and was so severe upon Lord 
George Germain as to lead to a kind of challenge from the latter, when 
both were arrested by the sergeant-at-arms and forced to promise not 
to fight, which probably suited one of them very well. Lord George 
Germain, formerly Lord George Sackville, had been in the British 
army, and was cashiered for cowardice in 1759, and Burgoyne was 
thus condemned by the man who had been found guilty, at Minden, 
of the gravest charge which could be preferred against a soldier. His 
worst enemy never charged Burgoyne with cowardice. Luttrell’s mo- 
tion was lost. 

In February, 1779, the Duke of Richmond moved that no more 
reinforcements be sent to America; and again, in March, that the army 
should be withdrawn, “to avert disgrace and bloodshed in the prosecu- 
tion of an unjust and hopeless war.” Both these motions were lost. 

In May, Burgoyne seconded and supported a resolution that Par- 
liament should not be prorogued, but remain sitting, to forward meas- 
ures for the restoration of peace, and on this occasion flatly charged 
Lord George Germain with attempting to evade responsibility by the 
sacrifice of his agent. 

Immediately upon this Burgoyne received the king’s commands to 
rejoin his captive army, he being still absent on parole. He remon- 
strated against this order as unnecessary, and prejudicial to his health, 
and the king, with some lingering feeling of kindness for his former 
favorite, suspended its execution. The general continued his efforts to 
release the captive army, and to obtain a court for himself; and much 
recrimination went on in Parliament, one of Lord George Germain’s sup- 
porters charging Burgoyne with having sacrificed his army, humiliated 
British soldiers, and then left them to their fate, while he was enjoying 
the luxuries of London. The general replied. that “he was there to 
vindicate their conduct and his own honor. ‘To see himself disgraced 
without a hearing, to hear the most abominable falsehoods circulated 
against him, to be denied a share in the defense of his country ; these 
were the luxuries which he enjoyed.” 

At last, in May, 1779, Colonel Barré made another motion for an 
inquiry, which was passed, but not without angry remonstrance on the 
part of Lord George Germain and Lord North. The committee met, 
and Burgoyne offered his own evidence and the testimony of his prin- 
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cipal officers, as well as of Sir Guy Carleton, and afterwards made a 
speech in review. Lord George Germain did not appear, or send a 
single witness or document, so that Burgoyne was really vindicated in 
the public estimation in England, although Parliament was prorogued 
before the final decision was made, and therefore there was no record 
of any acquittal. As Parliamentary proceedings at that time had little 
publicity, he, by the advice of friends, printed the proceedings, and 
pointed out how Lord George Germain “had sacrificed an army to a 
trip to the country.” Upon the prorogation Burgoyne again received 
orders to proceed to America as a prisoner of war. He expressed his 
willingness to obey the king’s command as soon as he was restored to a 
capacity for service by the sentence of a court-martial; and in case this 
act of justice, which every soldier, however criminal, had a right to, 
being denied him, he begged his Majesty to accept the resignation of 
every appointment he held, except his commission as lieutenant-general 
in the army, which was necessary for him to fulfill his obligation of 
parole. 

The final decision of the Cabinet was a refusal to restore him to a 
capacity for service ; and his resignation as colonel of the Queen’s Dra- 
goons, his staff appointments, and the government of Fort William 
was accepted. He was allowed to retain his commission as lieutenant- 
general for the reason given. Burgoyne resigned these military ap- 
pointments without consultation with his friends—who would most 
probably have advised against such a step,—and then devoted himself 
entirely to his Parliamentary duties, in which he particularly attended 
to Indian affairs and to the army. A great change also took place in 
his views as regarded America, as he had become convinced that the 
subjugation of the colonies by force of arms was impossible, personal 
experience having shown him that the two great elements to which 
England had trusted for success—the military weakness and incapacity 
of the Americans, and the loyalty of a large and influential part of the 
colonists—were a false reliance. 

The genius of Washington, the success of his army, and the almost 
complete unanimity of Congress had dispelled many illusions, and. a 
great change in the feeling upon the subject was taking place in Eng- 
land. The king and Lord George Germain were still infatuated and 
determined, but they stood almost alone, as Lord North, by this time, 
began to admit the hopelessness of their efforts. At last, in November, 
1781, an aide-de-camp from Clinton arrived in London with intelli- 
gence of the imminent danger of Lord Cornwallis’s army, and a fort- 
night later news of his surrender was received. Still the king was 
stubborn, and still he was supported by Lord George Germain, and 
operations were continued. But in February, 1782, General Conway 
offered a resolution in the House of Commons against continuing the 
war, and such was the change in public opinion that it was lost by 
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only one vote. Other measures of a similar nature were introduced. 
Events centinued their course in spite of royal threats; “the ministry 
fell; negotiations for peace commenced ; the British empire did not 
collapse, and the king of England did not abdicate.” 

“ England has mainly to thank two men” (Lords North and George 
Germain) “for the loss of thirteen colonies and two armies, and for 
an addition of one hundred millions to the national debt.” A few 
weeks after the formation of the ministry which succeeded that of Lord 
North, Burgoyne was offered the appointment of commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Ireland,—a position of dignity and considerable emolu- 
ment, and then of great importance, owing to the very disaffected state 
of the country, and the threat of foreign intervention in support of 
Trish claims. He was also made a privy councillor. Rapid changes in 
ministry followed, during which Burgoyne’s friends, especially Charles 
James Fox, managed to procure him another coloneley,—that of the 
Eighth Dragoons,—but it turned out that the incumbent, who was sup- 
posed to be dying, would not die; and this rather ridiculous incident is 
only important as showing the king’s change of mind as regarded Bur- 
goyne. The latter eventually received the colonelcy of the Fourth Foot. 

In Parliament, Burgoyne continued to take interest in Indian affairs, 
and spoke frequently and well upon the subject. In the beginning of 
1784 he resigned his Irish appointment on political grounds, owing to 
a change in the lord-lieutenancy. The king resented his resignation, 
and his evident determination to throw himself altogether with the 
opposition, and this caused a final estrangement. 

In 1785, Burgoyne served upon a board composed of land and sea 
officers, appointed to report upon a system of defense against foreign 
invasion, and upon the proper plans for securing the dock-yards at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. Lord Cornwallis was a member of this 
board, and writes: ‘‘ Carleton and Grey never will admit the intended 
works are strong enough, . . . Sir D. Lindsay is of the same opinion. 
The only two who oppose all fortifications are Earl Percy and Bur- 
goyne,” and they, with Sir John Jervis (afterwards Lord St. Vincent), 
made a minority report. Burgoyne afterwards opposed vigorously in 
Parliament the appropriations for these works upon both military and 
financial grounds, and the appropriation was defeated by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. In speaking of this action of Parliament, General 
Burgoyne’s son, Sir John Burgoyne, said, in 1860, “ The consequences 
have ever since been felt in increasing our sense of insecurity to meet 
emergencies that may arise at any time on any short warning.” 

Burgoyne about this time also interested himself in procuring a 
pension for Sir Guy Carleton, paying a full tribute in his speech to the 
zeal of that officer in assisting the outfit of his own unfortunate expe- 
dition. General Sir Guy Carleton, K.B., colonel of the Fourth Dra- 
goons, was created Lord Dorchester in 1786, and for his services in 
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America received a pension of one thousand pounds for three lives. 
He outlived Burgoyne by sixteen years. 

When, in 1787, the impeachment of Warren Hastings was carried, 
Burgoyne was a member of the committee of management of the pros- 
ecution, which contained, among others, such names as Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, Windham, and Grey. He took an active part in the collec- 
tion and collation of evidence, but did not live to see the termination 
of the trial, which lasted from February, 1788, to April, 1795, or 
during seven sessions of Parliament. 

The last strictly professional act of Burgoyne was in 1789, when 
he proffered his services (in a long letter, couched in his usual grandilo- 
quent style), in consequence of threatened hostilities with Spain, upon 
the dispute as to the exclusive right of the latter to trade with China. 
War was averted, however. 

The gout had by this time taken a firm hold upon the general. 
Disappointment and persecution had also told upon a remarkable con- 
stitution. It was said by his friends that after Saratoga there was 
always a shade upon his brow. During the session of 1792 he attended 
to his Parliamentary duties with his usual assiduity, but in the summer 
was seized with a sudden attack of his disease, and died in London on 
August 4. His last speech in Parliament was a plea for the army, 
advocating an addition to the soldiers’ pay. In his will he desired that 
he should be privately buried in Westminster Abbey, near his wife, 
Lady Charlotte. He left most of what property he possessed to Miss 
Susan Caulfield, with reversion to his son by her, and a recommenda- 
tion that the boy should enter the naval service, as ‘‘ most proper, and 
honorable and promising for a young man in his circumstances.” This, 
by the by, has ever, and in all countries, been the popular estimation 
of the naval service. 

General Burgoyne left very little property, and his “ will” amounted 
to very little, so far as means of carrying out his intentions were con- 
cerned. But his life-long friend, Lord Derby, saw that his wishes in 
regard to his illegitimate son were carried out, except that, luckily for 
him, he entered the army instead of the navy. 

General Burgoyne lies buried in Westminster cloisters “ without a 
name.” The omission would have been supplied by his children when 
they grew up, and had the means, but the spot in which he was buried 
could not then be identified. Burgoyne was at all periods of his life 
fond of literature, and was the author of many fugitive verses, which 
had great success at the time, are said to have been always in good taste, 
and sometimes particularly graceful. He also wrote many prologues 
and epilogues, without which no play was then thought complete. His 
first dramatic composition was the “ Maid of the Oasis,” written in 
honor of Lord Stanley’s marriage with the daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and afterwards played with great success at Drury Lane, the 
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epilogue being written by Garrick. The “ Lord of the Manor” also 
had a great success, and, having been brought out anonymously, was 
attributed to Sheridan. 

His greatest success, however, was in the “ Heiress,” which was 
praised by such critics as Horace Walpole and Horne Tooke. It was 
in the principal character that the celebrated Miss Farren captivated 
Lord Derby, the old friend of the author, whom she ultimately married. 
Burgoyne did not escape the charge of plagiarism in regard to the 
“ Heiress,” and it seems pretty clear that he did borrow some of his 
best ideas, but it “is impossible to deny some claim to distinction to 
an author who produced a comedy universally approved and admired 
in an epoch when Goldsmith and Sheridan were writing for the 


stage.” 


It may be interesting to military men to trace the name of Burgoyne 
to its extinction in this line. 

The son of General John Burgoyne, who rose to higher rank in 
the British army than his father, has a biographer in the person of his 
son-in-law, Lieutenant-Colonel the Honorable George Wrottesley, Royal 
Engineers. 

Field-Marshal Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B., colonel com- 
mandant of the Royal Engineers, constable of the Tower, lord-lieu- 
tenant, and custos rotulorum of Tower Hamlets, was born in July, 1782. 
His godfather was the celebrated Charles James Fox. After the death 
of Lady Charlotte Burgoyne, without issue, in 1776, General John 
Burgoyne formed a connection with Miss Caulfield, a professional singer 
of some repute, and lived with her until his death, having four children 
by her. The eldest of these children was the late field-marshal. 

General Burgoyne acknowledged these children in his will, and pre- 
tended to make some provision for them and for their mother. But 
his property barely sufficed to pay his debts, and his intentions in re- 
gard to his illegitimate family were unavailing. As already mentioned 
in the foregoing sketch of General Burgoyne, Lord Derby came for- 
ward, took the children from the custody of the mother, maintained 
and educated them. “ Few men would have taken such a charge upon 
themselves under such circumstances. This rare disinterested act makes 
us think kindly of Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby, who is chiefly re- 
membered for his fondness for horses, and for having founded the great 
racing prize of England.” General Burgoyne certainly seems to have 
had the power of attracting and forming great and enduring friendships. 
His children were brought up at “The Oaks,” a property formerly 
owned by Burgoyne, and sold by him to Lord Derby at the time of his 
difficulties in 1778. 

The future field-marshal was sent to a private tutor at Cambridge, 
and thence to Eton, where he was “ fag” to Hallam, the historian. The 
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boy passed a miserable childhood, his holidays being spent at one or 
other of his guardian’s houses, where every servant was aware of his 
condition. “The master was often absent, the mistress permanently 
so. A poor dependant of a great house, to whose sensitive nature pity 
was as galling as contempt. He had a natural gentleness of disposition 
and power of self-control, with a distrust of his own powers and a 
timidity of judgment which really masked great abilities.” 

Lord Derby was separated from his wife, a daughter of the Duke 
of Hamilton, and upon her death married Miss Farren, the celebrated 
actress,—a person of unblemished reputation. The second Lady Derby 
was always very kind to the Burgoyne children, one of whom after- 
wards married Sir Phipps Hornby, G.C.B., rear-admiral of England, 
and a lord of the Admiralty. 

At the proper age John Fox Burgoyne entered the military acad- 
emy at Woolwich instead of the navy,—the retreat for “the pickles,” 
—as his father had directed in the will which left nothing and directed 
nothing. He graduated from the school in July, 1798, and was at once 
appointed to the Engineers, After he obtained his commission he 
firmly refused to receive any further allowance from his benefactor, 
Lord Derby. John Fox Burgoyne’s first active service was in Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie’s expedition to the Mediterranean, where he saw 
much varied service in Malta, Sicily, and Egypt. During this period 
he was also employed in some political service. 

Returning to England, he went upon the expedition to Lisbon, under 
Sir John Moore, but Junot got there before them, and the Portuguese 
royal family had already sailed for Brazil. Sir John Moore then spent 
some months in an abortive expedition to Sweden, whither Burgoyne 
accompanied him. Later he went with Sir John to Spain, when that 
general met his death at Corunna. Burgoyne escaped that miserable 
business by being sent on duty to Vigo. Burgoyne next performed 
most important service with Wellington’s army in the Peninsula, being 
present at the passage of the Douro, Talavera, and other important ac- 
tions. The Duke of Wellington, who knew him well, said of him, that 
“if Burgoyne only knew his own value no one would equal him.” 
Near the end of the American war of 1812-15 he was detailed as chief 
engineer officer to General Sir Edward Pakenham, and was thus em- 
ployed while the great events of 1814-15 were occurring in Europe. 

Burgoyne’s journal of military occurrences contains the following 
laconic statements concerning the operations about New Orleans: 

“ December 25, 1814.—Landed near the Mississippi, with Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham. 

“ December 28.— Advanced and reconnoitred the enemy’s position. 

“ January 8, 1815.—Attacked the enemy’s position without success, 
Sir Edward Pakenham killed.” 

In curious contrast with this curtness is the passage in his journal 
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in which he devotes about two pages to the capture of Fort Bowyer, 
at Mobile Point, in the following February. 

After the peace of 1815, Burgoyne was constantly and honorably 
employed, and rose steadily. In 1826 he was again, for a time, in 
service in the field, in Portugal. 

He was always considered an eminently “safe” man,—such as the 
English War Office has always encouraged,—and was always appointed 
upon the royal commissions when military engineers could be needed, 
and generally drew up the reports. He became inspector-general of 
fortifications, and it was to him that the Duke of Wellington addressed 
his letter in 1847, showing the military deficiencies of England. About 
1850 he devised a plan for uniform simultaneous meteorological obser- 
vation, to obtain data to elucidate the physical laws which govern the 
circulation of our atmosphere. An international congress to consider 
the subject met at Brussels soon after. 

In 1854, at the urgent request of the minister at war, Burgoyne, 
then seventy-two years of age, proceeded to the Crimea, and had charge 
of the engineering works at the siege of Sebastopol until March, 1855. 
The conduct of the siege was not eminently brilliant, but is remarkable 
when we consider the age of the responsible conductor. At the peace 
he was made a baronet, becoming afterwards field-marshal and constable 
of the Tower. 

In 1859 he published an essay called “ Military Opinions,” which 
excited much attention. It treats of a French invasion of England. 
His position as a military engineer was, in spite of Crimean drawbacks, 
the very highest. No people but the English would have dreamed of 
sending an officer of seventy-two years of age to conduct a grand siege, 
under a general whose principal recommendations were that he was very 
unapproachable, had only one arm, was advanced in years, and had 
once served as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington. Burgoyne 
was more fortunate than his chief, for the campaign killed him. Per- 
sonally, the late field-marshal was without showy qualities either of 
manner or conversation, and his advancement in the early part of his 
life was much impeded by an extreme diffidence and distrust of his own 
powers. This was probably owing to his birth and early education. 
For this very reason he would never put to use the copious notes which 
he had made during the Peninsular war, but handed those valuable 
materials to Sir John Jones, another engineer officer, who used them in 
his well-known “ Peninsular Sieges.” Sir John Burgoyne’s papers on 
“Coast Batteries” and “ Attacks of Fortresses” stand very high among 
military engineers, and in England he gradually came to be the general 
referee of the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, the India Board, and the 
Foreign Office in all matters where an expert military engineer’s opin- 
ion was required, In later days he was the author of papers on “ Col- 
onial Defences,” on the “ Channel Islands,” on a ‘‘ Volunteer Force,” 
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and on the “Respective Powers of Forts and Ships,” and these are said 
to show that advancing years had not materially affected his reasoning 
powers or military judgment. 

Like his father he possessed some versatility and talent for light 
literature, and was especially fond of making epigrams, Sir John Bur- 
goyne died in October, 1871, in his eighty-ninth year, retaining a 
clear intellect to the last, but having lost interest in current events, sit- 
ting for hours wrapped in his own thoughts and memories, and waiting 
for his hour to come. He had married, in 1821, Charlotte, co-heiress 
of Colonel Hugh Rose, by whom he had seven daughters and only one 
son, who died before him, without issue, and the baronetcy is therefore 
extinct. 

Special permission was obtained for Sir John’s interment in the 
chapel of St. Peter in Vincula, in the Tower, and, although his funeral 
was a private one, and the attendance therefore spontaneous, it is said 
that so great a number of superior officers had never been seen on such 
an occasion. There were representatives of the royal family, the com- 
mander-in-chief, the minister for war, two field-marshals, and forty 
generals and admirals. The minister of the United States was also 
present, with the American Generals Jackson, Burnside, Barnard, and 
Badeau. 


Hugh Talbot Burgoyne, the only son of Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
was born in 1833, and entered the British navy in 1847. With the 
exception of a few months spent in studying steam at the Naval Col- 
lege, he saw almost continuous active service until his tragical death, in 
1870. He was among the very first to win the Victoria Cross, while 
in command of a gunboat, at Kinburn, during the Crimean war. He 
was also made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and received the 
Turkish order of the Medjiddié. Having powerful friends, and being 
noted for expertness as a seaman, as well as coolness and nerve in 
trying circumstances, he was early made.a captain. In 1863 he ac- 
companied Captain Sherard Osborne to China, as second in command 
of the Anglo-Chinese flotilla. In consequence of disagreement with 
the Chinese authorities, Captain Osborne soon resigned his command, 
and the Chinese government offered the post to Burgoyne. The other 
foreign officers urged him to accept it, but he held the same views as 
Osborne, and the expedition was broken up. 

Upon his return to England he was appointed to the command of 
the “ Wyvern,” a turret ship, and the first of the class built for the 
English navy ; and from her he was transferred to the “Constance,” 
one of the fast new modern frigates. When her commission expired, 
Burgoyne was appointed to the command of the “Captain,” at the 
special request of her designer. The “Captain” was a double-turreted 
ship of great size and power, but with extremely low free-board. Her 
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constructor was Laird, of Birkenhead, the same who built the “ Ala- 
bama,” and her building was supervised by her designer, Captain Cow- 
per Coles, and by Captain Burgoyne himself. During her first cruise, 
in May, 1870, Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds reported her as behaving 
extremely well in all weather; very stable, using her heavy guns read- 
ily in a seaway ; and especially handy under sail. Admiral Milne also 
expressed perfect confidence in her qualities, and said that the ship could 
not have been better commanded. 

The former chief constructor of the navy, Mr. E. J. Reed, had, 
however, always declared that the “Captain” was unseaworthy. On 
September 7, 1870, while off Cape Finisterre, the ship capsized, and 
with her perished five hundred and forty-two out of the five hundred 
and sixty souls who composed her complement. 

The accident happened in the middle watch, and when the fatal 
squall struck the ship she was under double-reefed topsails. The cap- 
tain was on deck, and his voice was heard above the roar of the wind 
and waves ordering sheets and halliards let go. As the ship heeled 
completely over, he, with all on deck, was thrown into the sea. By 
the assistance of a petty officer he reached one of the boats, which was 
drifting bottom up. The launch drifting near them, most of those on 
the bottom of the capsized boat got into the launch. Burgoyne refused 
to do so in spite of solicitation, and ordered those with him to save 
themselves. The boats rapidly separated in the darkness, and that was 
the last seen of him. 

To show the confidence placed in the ship and in Captain Burgoyne, 
it may be mentioned that besides her inventor, Captain Coles, and Bur- 
goyne’s brother-in-law (a son of Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker), there 
perished in her no less than six sons of officials high in the War and 
Navy Departments. 

The disaster caused much criticism and some detraction, which would 
have been much greater had Burgoyne survived. He left a childless 
widow, and his early death completely broke down his aged father, who 


had bid fair to be a centenarian. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





THE FOOL OF THE REGIMENT. 


In most corps (and, I may add, in most troops and companies) of the 
British army there is usually one man whose simplicity is so patent 
that he becomes the laughing-stock of his comrades and a standing 
amusement for the officers. His sayings are noted and his daily doings 
chronicled in both mess- and barrack-rooms. Frequently the man is 
more rogue than fool, and when this is the case he usually manages to 
turn his assumed silliness to account. 

It is not, however, one of that class I am about to describe. In fact, 
the deeds of such men should be forgotten, not remembered. I am, 
on the other hand, anxious that the conduct and sayings of a simple- 
minded, good-hearted fellow (though he could not write his own name) 
should not altogether be forgotten, despite he was but one of the rank 
and file. So little is known outside the barrack-wall of what goes on 
within it that I feel I need make little apology in attempting to give a 
sketch, drawn from life, of a British soldier who, as may be guessed, 
is but one of a great number in the service. Brave as a lion, yet un- 
able to read, thoroughly honest, though he cannot sign his accounts, he 
marches on uncomplainingly, taking the rough with the smooth, and 
in a very short time his work is recognized by all, by his superiors as 
well as by his comrades, the only pity being that he can never get more 
than a shilling a day pension. 

It was in 1858, just after the Crimean war, that I first saw Daddy 
Draper. He was certainly the rawest of all raw recruits it had ever 
been my fortune to come across. We were upon the march from 
Birmingham to Aldershot, and had got to Kidderminster en route for 
that camp. The troop’s sergeant-major had just come into Draper’s 
billet and asked him the name of the house, which Daddy, being un- 
able to read, could not tell. 

“Go and see, you stupid fellow!” was the order. 

Draper went, and, gazing upward, saw only a gilt sheep suspended 
in the air by a gilded strap. He had never heard of Jason or of the 
Golden Fleece, so he returned with the information that the sign of the 
inn was “ The Sheep and Sureingle.” 

Every one present; of course, laughed at the reply made; and it 
was more a spirit of mischief than a wish for information which caused 
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the sergeant-major, two or three days later, to send Draper outside to 
look at the sign of his billet at Henley-on-Thames. It was the Hope 
and Anchor, represented by an anchor and rope, but which Daddy 
described in good faith to be the “ Rope and Pickazxe.” 

The Tenth Hussars—for that was the regiment in which Draper 
and I were both serving at this time—duly reached camp, and it was 
there that he went to drill and first learned really how to soldier. But 
I had better give his history from the beginning. 

Early in 1858 recruits were joining the Tenth daily by the dozen, 
one of whom was a blue-eyed, fair-haired country lad named Draper. 
He had been a bricklayer’s laborer in Kidderminster when the fine 
clothes trimmed with gold lace, and “the ribbons gayly streaming” 
from the recruiting-sergeant’s forage-cap, tempted him to forsake the 
hod and the mortar-board and take service with the Queen. 

As might be expected, taking these young soldiers (mostly the 
rakings and scrapings of the large towns) altogether, they were rather 
a motley crew, a collection of rogues and fools, in which, however, the 
former greatly predominated. Of the latter lot Draper was soon de- 
clared facile princeps, becoming almost at once the laughing-stock of 
the regiment, as well as the torment of its non-commissioned officers. 
I say “almost at once,” because there was a man named Barlow who 
for nearly a week divided the honors which simplicity conferred with 
Draper. Barlow became prominent through absenting himself two 
days after he had been enlisted and sworn in, and sending his mother 
up to barracks (he belonged to Sheffield) with his regimental clothing. 
“Our William,” said the good woman to the corporal of the guard as 
she gave him the bundle,—“ Our William has sent back his things: he’s 
got a better place, and don’t think he’ll come any more.” A sergeant 
and a sufficient escort soon dispelled William’s ideas on that subject, 
but the tale at the time placed him for a few days in rivalry with 
Draper. 

Draper, as I have mentioned, was the crux of the non-commissioned 
ranks, and for that matter of the commissioned as well. He actually 
did not care a pin for “the guard-room.” For him the threat of im- 
mediate confinement carried no terrors; in fact, he rather preferred to 
be in durance than at duty, as he could, when in the guard-room, lie 
down or stand up, and do almost what he liked so long as he did not 
attempt to get outside. 

His first trial was his hair, which, although flaxen in color, was 
hempen in strength, and stuck out in every direction, resolutely refusing 
to succumb to the discipline a hair-comb and brush preferred. The 
sergeant of his squad had therefore to call a pair of scissors into requi- 
sition, and with them trimmed the poor fellow’s head as if he had been 
shearing a sheep or clipping a troop horse. Not that Draper cared. 
His hair had never been an ornament,—in fact, it had never made the 
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slightest pretension to curl; but what puzzled him sore was the clean- 
ing of horses and saddles, the burnishing of swords and scabbards, the 
parades and the general regularity, to none of which had he hitherto 
ever been accustomed. Hunted from pillar to post, and from post to 
pillar, every one seemed to try to make his existence as miserable as 
possible. From the moment his eyes opened in the morning, when the 
corporal of the room would kick him out of bed, until he was driven, 
at watchsetting,' back between the blankets, there was no rest for 
Draper. 

He was certainly a trial in a way to those in authority, one con- 
tinual fault being his slovenly appearance on parade, though he always 
seemed to be hard at work. But the poor fellow did not know how to 
clean his accoutrements, and, so far as I could learn afterwards,—for I 
did not know him when he first joined, being at out-quarters,—no one 
tried to show him. So he used to go from pipe-claying his belts to 
blacking his boots or vice versa, and thus managed to give his belts, 
which should have been spotlessly white, a touch of blacking, while on 
his boots would be seen streaks of pipe-clay glistening through what 
ought to have been a pure ebony polish. It was the same in the stable, 
where his saddle always looked as if the iron-work had been sponged 
over with soap, and the leather part had been rubbed over with bath- 
brick. 

No doubt he was awfully stupid, but then, as I have stated, the 
little common sense he possessed was hunted clean out of him, until for 
peace and rest he took to going to the guard-room of his own accord. 
It was some time before this propensity for placing himself under arrest 
was discovered, and then, if he had possessed any sense of humor 
(which he did not), it would have amused him to hear his name given 
to the sergeant of the guard to be made a prisoner of, when he was all 
the time in the place prisoners were kept. He used to lie down on the 
guard bed, cover himself over with a cloak, and go to sleep until he 
felt hungry, when he slipped off to the barrack-room, got something 
to eat, and would then be brought back under escort “to the place 
from whence he came.” 

It was at first thought he hid himself away in the forage-barn, but 
when the true fact was discovered the guard-room was no longer a 
place of refuge for him, as no sooner was he now missed from stables 
or elsewhere than the spot so shunned by the majority of soldiers was 
overhauled, and he dragged out of his cloak and sent back to his 
duty. 

The regimental authorities—never before having had such a case as a 
man who firmly believed that 

‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor.iron bars a cage,’’ 


1 So termed from the “‘ watch” or guard being placed for the night. 
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and who put his belief so strongly and consistently into practice as 
Draper had done—felt completely bothered. Yet they could not help 
pitying the man, for evidently all he did and said was in good faith. 
He was not a lazy fellow,—in fact, no one worked harder; but all he 
strived at—“dirtying,” to quote an Irishism, “everything he cleaned” — 
only brought down the wrath of his troop sergeant-major, and others 
in authority over him, more heavily upon his unfortunate back. His 
conduct became, in short, so much beyond all military comprehension 
that his officers and comrades came alike to the conclusion that he must 
be mad, as no one but a lunatic would ever have dreamt of going to 
the guard-room to get out of trouble. 

I might fill this paper with anecdotes of what he said, did, and suf- 
fered, but one story may be taken as a sample of the others. During 
the mid-day stable hour one forenoon, his troop sergeant-major was 
horrified at seeing Draper helping to turn over the horses’ bedding with 
his best trousers on. I should, perhaps, state that a dragoon always 
keeps one pair (the best pair he has) of trousers for. foot parades and 
for walking out in, while for stables he wears the worst pair in his 
possession. Draper had reversed the rule, so his superior at once 
“rushed” him before the troop officer and charged him with the hei- 
nous offense. The officer listened to how Draper had come to stables 
with a pair of trousers which, as the troop sergeant-major said, “were 
quite fit for parade.” Poor Draper looked as if he did not know 
what wrong he had done. They were his own, and he knew he had 
paid for them, while the officer, knowing it was useless to punish him, 
gave what is termed a reprimand to the incorrigible recruit, who then 
went back to his horse. 

The same afternoon there was a foot parade “ with arms,”—i.e., with 
carbines and pouch-belts,—and to this Draper turned down with the 
remainder of the troop at three o’clock. When I state that he had on 
the same pair of trousers, and in about the same dirty state as he had 
worn them at mid-day stables, his sergeant-major’s feelings may be 
easier imagined than described. To march him again before the officer, 
to point out with tears in his eyes this last flagrant act, and to insist 
that Draper should be confined now was the most the sergeant-major 
felt. able to do. It had been too much for him. The officer required 
but little information upon this case. There stood Draper with his 
dirty trousers, and nothing the sergeant-major could say would either 
aggravate or lessen the offense. 

“ Now, what do you mean by such conduct as this, Draper,” the 
lieutenant asked, “coming to parade in such a beastly pair of trousers ?” 

“Didn’t you hear him, sir,” the culprit replied as he pointed with 
his finger to the sergeant-major, “say this morning that these trousers 
were fit for any parade? and I have done nothing to them since.” 

This was too much for the officer, who burst out laughing, telling 
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the chief evidence to take Draper away and hide him somewhere until 
the parade was over. 

Many people supposed that Draper was acting the fool, but this 
was not so. He was in reality what he to some seemed to be,—namely, 
a very simple soul, though very dense in the understanding. 

About this time a change of troops took place, those at out-quarters 
being relieved by others from headquarters, and, as Draper’s troop had 
gone to Birmingham, he was attached to the one I belonged to, and 
told off to the room I was in charge of. Having, as stated, been at 
out-quarters, I knew little or nothing about Draper, so I was quite 
unprejudiced against him. I was certainly told he was the most idle, 
stupid, and insubordinate wretch in the regiment, and, as the guard- 
room would not frighten him, was recommended to try the effect of a 
“room court-martial” upon him. 

To my idea, a “room court-martial” was a cowardly, brutal proceed- 
ing, and an unjust affair as well. It was a relic of bygone days, of the 
times when, if a man was sentenced by a military tribunal to only “one 
hundred and fifty lashes” (regarded then as equivalent to an acquittal) 
instead of having a parade for punishment, the man, if convicted of a 
crime, such as stealing from a comrade, would be “handed over to the 
troop,” as it was termed, when he would be flogged with a baggage- 
strap in his own barrack-room by his comrades. This sort of thing 
was common enough when I joined, but I had always set my face 
against it. The procedure was to try the accused in his absence, sen- 
tence him to receive one, two, or three dozen on the breech, and when 
he came into the room a bed-rug would be thrown over his head by 
one man, two or three more would seize him and throw him across 
the table belly downwards, and then the sentence would be inflicted 
by some one selected to administer the flogging. 

As it took the man some seconds to get his head out of the bed-rug 
after the punishment had been administered, and by which time every 
man would be quietly sitting on his own cot, the flogged one would be 
unable to fix upon any person in particular as having been the flogger, 
while it was possible he would not know what he had been flogged for. 
It was, as I have said, a cruel, cowardly, and unjust practice, which I 
had always been against, and certainly I was not going to allow it now. 
Besides, I had never known kindness to fail with either man or beast, 
and I had no fear Draper would prove an exception to the rule. [ 
very soon discovered that Draper had not a particle of vice about him, 
and as for being idle or insubordinate, he was quite the reverse of either, 
Beyond being simple,—and very simple I found he was, as well as 
ignorant,—there was nothing about the lad’s conduct to complain of. 

He differed, however, in one respect from all other very simple 
persons I had met with: he was the most unselfish of beings. The 
fools I had. hitherto come in contact with had always one great charac- 

Vou. IV.—No. 5. 41 
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teristic: they never for a moment lost sight of their own interests. In 
all matters concerning themselves they were greedy, untruthful, and 
often dishonest. Self with them was supreme, and all else must bend 
before it. Now, Draper never thought of self. In the middle of his 
dinner he would get up to go to the canteen on a message for any one, 
it never apparently occurring to him that the man sending him on the 
errand could have gone as well himself. He would fetch the rations 
or water for the room-orderly, or be room-orderly out of his turn, or 
lend his clothing, his boots, or anything that was his, to other people. 
Men who did not wish to dirty their own swords or carbines would ask 
Draper for his, and he would lend them without a murmur. He had 
never any money to spare, because he was always in debt, and conse- 
quently on short pay, as he was likely to remain, when he gave away 
or lent anything he had. 

I found all this out before he had been many days under my charge, 
or rather under the charge of Johnny Paterson, an old soldier whom 
I had told off to look after “the fool of the regiment.” Paterson was 
about the finest stamp of a soldier I ever saw. He had not one bad 
quality, and, had it not been for his complete want of education and, I 
may add, his modesty, he might have become anything he liked in the 
regiment. An excellent rider and swordsman, a good groom, a man 
seldom if ever in hospital, clean, sober, in all respects most reliable, 
and, above all, possessing a kindly, good heart, he was in every way 
what a man ought to be. He was, in short, at heart a gentleman, 
although he could not write his name, for he would not have told a lie 
to save himself from a court-martial, nor have been guilty of a mean 
or an unsoldier-like action to be the possessor of the Koh-i-noor, while 
he was also the quietest man I ever knew. 

If Draper did not improve with such a tutor, I would really have 
come to the conclusion that he was either a rogue or a fool, and past 
praying for. But he did improve, and that quickly, although I might 
say almost imperceptibly. Paterson showed him how to clean his 
accoutrements, his horse, and his saddle, and, though it was hard work 
at first to make Draper understand many things, the teacher never lost 
temper with the pupil, showing him again and again how a thing was 
to be done, until success crowned his efforts. 

When Draper, having at last been dismissed from drill, was detailed 
for day-guard,—his first day-guard,—we all (that is, all in the room) 
lent a hand to get him ready; and I suppose no soldier ever paraded 
for that duty cleaner than Draper did on this occasion. We had got to 
be proud of the “ Fool of the Regiment,” and, as the cleanest man was 
always selected for “orderly,” we were anxious our protégé should be 
the chosen one this time. 

The duty of an orderly, I may explain, consists of being in attend- 
ance at the office during the day, and is looked upon as a high honor. 
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Others were watching from the windows, besides the fellows in our 
room; only they were looking from mere curiosity to see who was 
selected, while we wanted one man in particular to get the “orderly.” 

We were gratified, and I believe every one else besides, for the 
moment it was seen who had been told to “fall out” there was a general 
shout of satisfaction of “ Why, Daddy Draper has got the stick !” “stick” 
being the regimental phrase; for what reason I know not, unless it was 
that the orderly always carried a whip or a stick in his hand during 
his tour of duty. Draper’s position in the regiment was after this an 
easy one, and, had he been less generously disposed, he might have had 
money in his pocket as well, but his good nature, so often imposed 
upon, kept him poor. His mentor, Paterson, being also very good- 
hearted and obliging, rather encouraged than otherwise this propensity 
in his pupil, for he would rather have seen him poor than selfish and 
stingy, more especially as the lad was now always happy and contented. 

I should mention that I acted as correspondent for several men in 
my troop, Draper being one; so whenever he received a letter from 
home, poor Daddy, the most affectionate creature in the world, always 
ran to me with it, being anxious to know how his father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters all were. One morning he came in a greater hurry 
than usual, for the letter was secured with black sealing-wax. I some- 
how would rather not have opened it, the fear of a calamity having 
occurred being a rather infectious feeling, and, although this presentiment 
of bad news being inside a letter is fortunately seldom right, on this 
occasion it was. Draper’s father, while employed at his work of a 
bricklayer, had slipped from off a ladder and been killed. The letter 
went on to tell how the funeral expenses had left his mother and a 
young family (for he was the eldest) penniless,—in fact, starving,—and 
beseeching him, if he could send any assistance to them, to do so, for, 
however small, it would be of service. 

The poor fellow’s grief at this sad news was most trying to witness. 
The tears streamed down his cheeks as he upbraided himself for ever 
enlisting; for, had he not done so, he would have been at home to have 
taken his father’s place as the bread-winner of the family. “ What- 
ever shall I do?” were the words he kept repeating, until I said, “Why 
not send your mother home ten shillings a month? You will never 
miss it, and it will be some assistance to her.” 

He stared at me as if I had proposed an impossibility ; and so he 
thought I had, for, having never been in the receipt of more pay than 
a penny or twopence a day since he was a soldier, he had really come 
to the conclusion he never would have more. 

I, however, soon explained to him that by taking more care of his 
things—or, in other words, not lending his boots, his clothing, his oil, 
soap, or tobacco, to others—he might, like them, be in the receipt of 
at least eightpence per diem instead of one-fourth of that sum. My 
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work was easy enough when his mother and little brothers were put in 
the scale, and he quickly promised to strictly follow my advice, the 
first portion of which was to see the captain and ask him to advance a 
sovereign now, and afterwards to stop ten shillings a month from his 
(Draper’s) pay, sending it all to his mother at Kidderminster. 

I had no doubt of the request being granted, as Captain M—— 
was one of the best officers not only in the regiment, but I may say in 
the army. He was certainly surprised at the application, but at the 
same time greatly pleased when told what the sovereign was wanted 
for, when he put to it a like amount for himself; and that afternoon 
a post-office order for two pounds was sent to Draper’s mother, along 
with a letter telling her that she would receive at least ten shillings 
monthly from her son, and how deep and unfeigned was his sorrow for 
his father’s death, her bereavement, and what she and his little brothers 
and sisters must have suffered. 

While I remained in the —th he continued to send money home. 
Years passed, and he got married, went on foreign service with the 
regiment, and has since been invalided home. About two years ago I 
paid a visit to the cavalry depot, when one of my first inquiries was 
about “ Daddy Draper,” who I learned with much pleasure was in 
barracks, and I went at once to see him. I found him, but looking so 
thin, poor fellow! Tears sprang into his eyes when I shook hands 
with him, and to my inquiries as to his health and what he was doing, 
the old happy, contented smile came over his face, as of yore. His 
work, that of laundryman, was the hardest labor at the depot, and, 
knowing this, I asked him why he did not try to get to be an officer’s 
servant instead. His reply was what I might have expected, for the 
pay of laundryman was a few shillings a month more than a batman’s 
pay, and shillings, however few, were of much importance to his wife 
and children. 

I had not time to go and see them, but I knew as well as if I had 
done so’ that they were as fat and healthy as he, their bread-earner, was 
evidently the opposite. And so it will be, I expect, with him until the 
end, working beyond his strength and doing so upon little food, but 
all the time doing so willingly and ungrudgingly, in order that those 
nearest and dearest to him may not suffer hardship in any form. He 
is now, doubtless, discharged upon a shilling or thirteenpence a day, and 
I fear he will now find it harder, out in the world, to make both ends 
meet than he found it in the service. At the same time I sincerely 
hope that “his lines have fallen in pleasant places,” for, if honesty, 
sobriety, and willingness to work are valuable now-a-days, Daddy 
Draper should not long remain unemployed. 


Wit11am Dove.uas, 
Late Tenth Royal Hussars. 





THE COMMERCIAL AND NAVAL POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THE more vital questions resulting from the late civil war having at 
length been satisfactorily settled, and the internal commerce of the 
country being in so flourishing a condition, it is reasonable to suppose 
that some attention will now be paid to our foreign commerce, at present 
so prostrated, and yet so necessary for the prosperity and independence 
of the republic. The people of the United States now annually pay 
over one hundred millions of dollars to foreign ship-owners and foreign 
seamen for carrying merchandise and passengers to and from their own 
ports. This is certainly a great check to our prosperity. 

While I would not underrate the great difficulties to be encountered 
in any effort, to rebuild a foreign trade, yet the importance and desira- 
bility of restoring that trade would certainly justify an earnest effort 
being made in order to accomplish that end. The great advantage 
possessed by our rivals, in having present control and possession of this 
trade, makes the problem of wresting it from their grasp a task worthy 
the talents and energy of the greatest of statesmen, and the successful 
accomplishment of this undertaking would entitle the administration 
which brought it about to the gratitude of all intelligent citizens. 

While I should not think of attempting to advance any original 
ideas on this subject, I trust that it will not be considered out of place 
for me to undertake to show that not enough importance has been at- 
tached to the intimate relations existing between the mercantile marine 
and the navy of the country. I do not think it possible to restore and 
maintain a commercial marine without an efficient navy; and by an 
efficient navy I do not mean a navy suitable only for times of peace, 
for it is a misnomer to call a collection of vessels a navy unless they 
are able to fight with some show of success. 

Treaties and laws made in pursuance thereof are of great good ; but 
the history of trade proves that a man-of-war readily secures that justice 
in a few hours which it takes months to accomplish by diplomacy. 
This is particularly true in distant and semi-civilized countries. There 
is no diplomatic sentence so short as justice or shells. 

A merchant marine cannot exist in time of war without a navy to 
convoy and protect it, but if protected it acts as a reserve for the navy 
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from which to obtain men and vessels in case of necessity. Every 
naval war has shown the advantage of having a large number of mer- 
chant seamen from which to recruit the regular service, and the value 
of men-of-war improvised from the commercial marine has been demon- 
strated more than once in our own history. In peace-times the training- 
ships of the navy serve to educate a large number of boys who frequently 
afterwards enter the merchant service, and in due time are capable of 
becoming mates and finally masters of vessels. With ships-of-war 
cruising in every sea, merchant vessels would find some one ready and 
willing to assist them when in trouble. Frequently their masters need 
information, charts, rating for chronometer, etc. Sometimes they need 
provisions, at other times they need articles for repairing damages, and 
occasionally they require boats or men. 

The mercantile marine and the navy having their interests so closely 
bound together, when speaking of the rebuilding of one we must neces- 
sarily provide for the other. I shall first discuss the necessities of the 
commercial marine, and afterwards speak of the claims and requirements 
of the navy. 

Our inability to protect our commerce during the late civil war, 
together with a change in the material best calculated for vessels in- 
tended for commercial purposes, completely ruined our foreign com- 
merce. We are now almost entirely anes upon foreigners for our 
communication with the outside world. 

When looking to a restoration of our foreign commerce the first, 
and probably the most difficult, problem to solve in connection with 
this subject is, unfortunately, a question involving the protective tariff. 
Of course, in the broad philanthropic view, we should constitute our- 
selves an agricultural people, and by the tilling of our magnificent 
plains become the food-supplying source for the greater part of Europe, 
and in return buy from them such manufactures and luxuries as they, 
by the cheapness of labor, can afford to furnish us at less cost than we 
can ourselves manufacture them. But nations, like individuals, must 
look to their own independence and self-preservation. We must to a 
certain extent foster and protect those manufactures and arts with which, 
on account of cheaper labor and more abundant capital in Europe, we 
are at present unable to compete. This is particularly true in regard 
to ship-building. Were free trade in ships at once authorized, even for 
vessels intended for foreign commerce only,—and I presume no one 
desires to interfere with the coast-trade,—the ship-builders affirm that it 
would seriously injure their business; and we must remember the great 
importance of encouraging these ship-yards, so that when the condition 
of affairs allows of our competing with England, we will not be with- 
out some foundation to build upon. Besides, we should not forget the 
value of these plants in case of the necessity of building war vessels. 
Having large plants with thousands of skilled workmen ready to build 
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war vessels for the government is an argument in favor of peace that 
a foreign power would not overlook. 

We can never expect to compete in iron ship-building until the com- 
bination of capital, labor, and material is as cheap in the United States 
as in England; this, however, I think is not so far distant as generally 
believed. Capital in the United States is rapidly growing cheaper,— 
that is, money on good security is obtainable every year at a lower rate 
of interest. This is a natural result of wealth and the ability of many 
people to live upon their invested capital. The production of the ma- 
terials for iron ship-building is now more expensive in the United States 
than in England; but that is chiefly, if not altogether, owing to the 
difference in labor. However, through the convenience of our ore- and 
coal-fields, and by our ingenuity in labor-saving machines, it is not at 
all impossible for us to compete with England in both these respects in 
a few years. Therefore, taking all things into consideration, I think 
that we can reasonably hope before a great many years to build ships 
as cheaply on the Delaware as they do now upon the Clyde. 

However, when we consider the enormous sum of money paid by 
us annually to foreigners for carrying our own goods, it would seem 
good policy for us, if possible, to hasten the time when the American 
capitalist can obtain as good a vessel for the same money as his more 
fortunate English rival. This is necessary before capital will be in- 
vested afloat by our people. 

I do not think that the importation of articles and material intended 
to enter into the construction of vessels free of duty would much assist 
our ship-builders in competing with foreign ship-builders, while it 
would possibly lessen the revenue and certainly injure our iron interests. 
But should Congress undertake the construction of a navy suitable to 
the wants and honor of the republic, and give the work out by contract 
to the various ship-builders, as generally done in England, then might 
Congress at the same time pass an act allowing vessels of large size, in- 
tended for foreign commerce only, to be purchased abroad and admitted 
into the United States free of duty. This would at once put our people 
who desire to invest in commercial enterprises on an equality with other 
ship-owners as far as capital invested was concerned. 

The benefits derived from an immediate restoration of our foreign 
trade would in a few years repay the treasury and the people engaged in 
that trade ten times the money now necessary to expend upon the navy 
in order to bring about free ships without injury to our iron and ship- 
building interests. 

‘The foreign trade being restored, the repairing and rebuilding 
necessary to be done on this side would give more work to our ship- 
builders than they now have in building the few ships required for our 
present foreign commerce. 

Free trade in ships is necessary in order to quickly bring about the 
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restoration of our foreign commerce; but this alone will not enable us 
to compete successfully with rival carriers, The same amount of cap- 
ital being invested by the American ship-owner as by his rivals, the 
next question is, Can he run his vessels as cheaply? and then, Are his 
taxes as light? Unfortunately, at present both these questions have to 
be answered in the negative. According to the report of Consul Jones, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the wages paid by the Tyne Steam Shipping Com- 
pany, while navigating seven days in the week, for 1878, was only for 
master, $19.20; chief mate, $10.80; seaman, A.B., $6.72; ordinary 
seaman, $4.56; chiéf engineer, $15.60; second engineer, $9.60; third 
engineer, $7.92 ; fireman, $6.72. These prices would not obtain com- 
petent men in the United States for the same duties. In fact, the price 
of labor in New York for the same men is fully double. Yet Amer- 
ican seamen, better paid and better fed, work more; so this must also 
be taken into consideration. Mr. Jones states that the average propor- 
tion of seamen to an American vessel is one man to every twenty-five 
tons, while in English ships it is one man to every fifteen tons. But to 
my mind the advantage of the foreign ship-owner must be conceded as 
far as this is concerned, unless the laws regarding shipping be amended 
so that masters can ship men where they please and at the cheapest rates. 
Vessels under the American flag are not allowed to do this in New York, 
while those under foreign flags can take the men willing to ship, and 
at such rates as are mutually agreed upon. The advantages to our mer- 
cantile marine derived from our shipping laws and shipping commis- 
sioners are very hypothetical. 

The condition of the treasury and credit of the government warrant 
Congress at the present time to be as liberal as other governments in 
assisting commerce. Great Britain pays annually, for ocean mail-ser- 
vice, three million seven hundred thousand dollars; France, four mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars; Italy, one million five hundred 
thousand dollars. The United States have paid several millions of 
dollars since the war to foreigners for carrying our mails. 

I can see no reason why American steamships running to foreign 
countries, particularly those running to the West Indies and Spanish 
Main, should not be paid so much a mile for carrying the mail, just as 
steamboats and railroads by law are now paid for carrying the United 
States mail from port to port and place to place within the United States. 

The consular system has as regularly been reported inefficient and 
defective as reports have been requested. Consuls should be paid fixed 
salaries out of the government treasury, and under no excuse should 
they be allowed to tax commerce in any manner, When we consjder 
the enormous sums annually brought into the treasury by commerce 
in the shape of duties on imports, this is certainly but a reasonable 
request. Retired army and navy officers should be made eligible for 
appointment as diplomatic and consular agents, and to receive the pay 
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now allowed to those officials. This would reduce the appropriations 
now made for pay of the army and navy, and would afford the govern- 
ment honest and capable officials without additional expense to the 
present diplomatic and consular service. 

The general government should maintain some supervision over the 
laws relating to pilotage. At presant the system is a monopoly that 
seriously taxes the commerce of nearly every port in the United States. 
Congress should by law establish a uniform system of pilotage through- 
out the whole country, as recommended by the New York Legis- 
lature in 1846. 

For the last seven years the excess of receipts over expenses of 
maintaining the steamboat inspection service is four hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars. This is an unnecessary and unjust tax upon shipping 
interests. Railroads are common carriers, the same as steamboats, but 
they are not so taxed. 

While the doctrine of forget and forgive is being preached upon 
shore, we still find upon the statute books that relic of proscription 
which forbids those vessels coming back under the flag of the republic 
whose owners during the late rebellion assumed a foreign nationality 
in order to save that property which the navy of their own country was 
unable to protect. 

The laws regarding the discharge of seamen in foreign ports need 
revision. We constantly hear the owners of vessels complaining of 
injustice done them by consuls discharging discontented seamen. Men 
need not go to sea unless they want to, nor should they be discharged 
during the voyage to the detriment of the ship-owner. 

Tonnage dues and all the small and petty taxes now so numerous 
should be abolished. The capital invested in vessels should not be 
taxed, but only the earnings of the year. Vessels should be allowed 
to take things out of bond free of duty when intended for consumption 
or use outside of the United States. In fine, taxation should be reduced 
as much as possible, mail-service should be paid for as generously as 
possible, and to all lines alike. 

Congress should, I think, also establish a naval reserve similar to 
that of Great Britain, composed of officers and seamen who, having 
served a limited number of years in the regular or volunteer navy, are 
then allowed to go upon the reserved list. They should be allowed 
half-pay from the government, and be subject to be called into active 
service during war; during peace-times they could serve in the merchant 
marine, and steamship companies would thus be enabled to get reliable 
officers and men at small expense. It is a method of subsidizing seldom 
spoken of, but has always been practiced by Great Britain. 

By such legislation our ship-owners would be enabled to man and 
run their vessels advantageously enough to successfully compete with 
all rivals. 
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When our foreign commerce has been restored a large navy will be 
necessary to protect it in time of war from the enemy’s cruisers, and 
in time of peace from injustice and extortion in foreign ports and from 
insubordination and piracy upon the high seas. 

The various duties performed by the navy, outside the ordinary 
duty as done by all navies, should not be overlooked when giving 
reasons for a generous support to the service, such as the various sur- 
veys on the Isthmus for an inter-oceanic canal, the numerous lines of 
deep-sea soundings made in the interest of ocean telegraphy, the hydro- 
graphic surveys on our own coast and in foreign waters, the valuable 
work done in astronomy from computing new tables to assist the prac- 
tical navigator to such wonderful feats as the discovery of the moons 
of Mars. Nor has the navy been idle in other fields; witness the success- 
ful removal of the obelisk,—a feat of engineering skill seldom equaled, 
—the expeditions into the Arctic regions, the various improvements in 
every branch of their own profession, and even in physics a young 
naval officer was first to accurately determine the velocity of light. All 
this has not prevented the navy, though so small, from cruising in dis- 
tant seas to as great an extent as possible, protecting the peaceful trader, 
supporting our ministers and consuls in their just demands, and relieving 
the shipwrecked and distressed. 

But there are other and more important reasons for the maintenance 
of an efficient navy. It is useless for us to talk of the Monroe doctrine 
unless we have a navy to enforce our rights. Even if, by a treaty, we 
should obtain suzerainty of the proposed Panama Canal, the moment 
its possession became an object of importance in a war between great 
powers, we can with certainty predict that the stronger naval power 
will take possession of it during the emergency, and trust to appeasing 
our government by apologies after the necessity had passed. I believe 
it was John Quincy Adams who said that among nations might was 
right. 

A navy of proper strength alone will enable us to hold the canal in 
case anybody else desires to possess it. High-sounding resolutions may 
be very effective on this side of the Atlantic, but they lose much of 
their terror after crossing the water. 

The United States declared war with Great Britain in 1812 rather 
than submit to the right of search as claimed by her, yet the treaty of 
Ghent left the subject exactly where it was before the war. A nation 
such as ours should be able to enforce treaties, especially those made 
with semi-barbarous nations; and in case of a war between other powers 
we should be in a position to maintain all our rights as a neutral. 

In case of a war between commercial nations these rights would be 
very valuable to us. 

The maintenance of all these rights is a duty which belongs essen- 
tially to the navy, no matter what may be our standing army, and, 
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notwithstanding our wonderful ability to raise and equip enormous 
volunteer forces, they are both worthless outside our own territory for 
enforcing our rights unless transported and protected by a navy. 

Another reason for maintaining an efficient navy is to be able to avoid 
war, for nothing insures peace like being able and ready to fight. 
When complications begin with a foreign nation it is no time to sud- 
denly begin to build up a navy. That of itself would be a threat, 
and would precipitate a war which otherwise might have been avoided 
with honor. Finally, the best reason for maintaining an efficient navy 
is to be able to fight with honor and success should war become inevi- 
table. 

However, we must have a settled policy as to the construction, 
armament, motive power, etc., of vessels before we can hope for an 
efficient navy; and, in deciding this, we should not only consider our 
present condition, but also our probable future. It is estimated that in 
thirty years we will have practically paid off the public debt, and will 
have a population of one hundred millions of people. 

It is therefore important that the policy now determined upon be of 
such a character that it will not in a few years fall behind the needs of 
the nation. In order to have a good navy we must have good material, 
by which I not only mean vessels themselves, but also their armament, 
equipment, speed, handiness, etc., and we must also have an efficient 
personnel. : 

Proper vessels, duly armed, can be built and equipped in a few 
years, but, as it takes the study and experience of a lifetime to make a 
good naval officer, it is our true policy, notwithstanding the present re- 
duced state of the material of the navy, to educate and maintain a per- 
sonnel much greater than our immediate wants. In case of trouble with 
any foreign power, no matter how insignificant, we should have such a 
naval establishment as would allow of great enlargement in a short 
space of time; a large body of officers regularly trained in the service 
is absolutely necessary for this. 

The personnel is undoubtedly as important as the material in the 
formation of a navy. 

Fortunately, it is universally admitted that the personnel of the ser- 
vice is excellent, but it is no larger than it should be if we desire to 
take our place among the nations of the earth even as a third-class 
naval power. 

Any reduction would stop promotion, already very slow, and would 
cause dissatisfaction and want of zeal in the performance of duty. The 
result of such legislation would be extremely humiliating if by it our 
vessels should hereafter suffer defeat from being indifferently manned 
or poorly commanded. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the material of the navy is gener- 
ally acknowledged. This is therefore deserving of the most careful 
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consideration. It is fortunate that an increase of the navy is not con- 
sidered by either political party as dangerous to the institutions of the 
country. The arguments against a large standing army do not apply 
to the naval service. 

In order to build up an efficient navy both for war and for peace, 
we need a permanent policy. Unfortunately for this, the House of 
Representatives changes every two years, and the Secretary of the Navy 
every four years; besides, he is seldom conversant with naval affairs 
when selected for the office. The bureau system is open to objection ; 
it may be efficient in carrying out the details of the service, but it is 
too extensive and unwieldy to secure unity of action. 

A constructor may devise a fine hull, a steam-engineer a fine engine, 
an ordnance-officer a fine battery, and the equipment-officer a fine set 
of rigging; but they often, when combined, make a miserable failure. | 
The navy is full of them: the fault is the system; each officer did his 
best, and was not to blame. We need a board of construction to settle 
upon and maintain a fixed policy in regard to ships. The powers of 
this board should be clearly defined by law, and should be confined to 
determining everything in regard to the construction of new ships and 
the repairing of old ones. They should have nothing to do with the 
discipline of the service, nor the details of duty, nor any of the duties 
now devolving upon bureau officers as such. It is to my mind impor- 
tant that the board consist of but few members, so that each may feel 
his responsibility. I would say one line-officer, one engineer, and one 
constructor. These should be selected from either the active or retired 
list of the navy, or from civil life, to serve for several years, and I 
should add a member of the Senate committee and a member of the 
House committee on naval affairs. 

Should Congress, however, determine to allow cabinet officers a seat 
in each branch, the necessity for the two last would not exist. Some 
one should be in Congress who would be able to explain the necessity 
of the appropriations, and generally defend the policy of the depart- 
ment. Toa properly constituted board we might safely leave the con- 
struction, armament, and equipment of our vessels of war. 

A department of commerce should, I think, also be established, with 
a commissioner at its head. 

The importance of fostering and assisting the mercantile marine, 
the great amount of capital already invested, and the large number of 
people who go to sea for a livelihood, makes this but an act of justice 
to a much-abused and long-suffering class of citizens. 


R. M. G. Brown, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 


TorPEeDo Ram “ ALARM,’ New York. 





THE MAFORS DUEL} 


Last year I went to Besancon to attend the marriage of one of my 
friends. He was about to marry a young lady of a very gay and pop- 
ular family. The ceremony was very brilliant, and, as was the custom 
of that country, the guests were assembled in the evening at a great 
feast. 

As I was selecting a seat at the table I felt a hand on my shoulder, 
and, turning, found myself face to face with a captain of dragoons of 
about thirty years of age,—a handsome, fair-haired man. 

“You do not recognize me ?” he said. 

“T confess I do not.” 

“‘T am Gustave Hammer, your old school-fellow at Sainte-Barbe. 
The first time you appeared there I was playing pool. I can see you 
yet, deadly pale, with red hair cut like a brush, your sparkling eyes 
shining in the drollest manner in your white face. You came up to me 
and said, ‘Give me a ball.’ I gave you a ball and my friendship, 
which was close for three years. One can never meet an old classmate 
whom he liked without some emotion ; the confinement has been so like 
a prison you feel as if you had been prisoners together.” 

He sat beside me, and we fully exchanged confidences as we dined. 

He had been fortunate in rapid promotion, and was shortly to be 
made a major, which was rare at his age. 

At midnight we separated at the door of the depot, whither he had 
walked with me. 

Months rolled away, and I heard little more of my friend Gustave, 
who had made me feel twenty years younger, except that he had at- 
tained his majority and had been sent to a pleasant garrison at Mau- 
beuge, on the Belgian frontier. 

Towards the end of August I was strolling through the Champs 
Elysées. It was about half-past nine. All around me was the gayety 
and animation of asummer night. Bright lights, gay voices, and happy 
faces were everywhere. Sitting under a gas-light I saw Gustave Ham- 
mer. 

Taking his hand, I wished him good-evening and my joy at the 
meeting. ‘ 

1“Le Duel du Commandant,’ by Albert Delpit, Revue des deux Mondes, 
December, 1880. 
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“ Ah, is it you?” he replied, in a sad tone ; “I am glad to see you.” 

Struck by the tone of his voice I looked at his face carefully. He 
had grown to be an old man in a year. His face was pale, his features 
pinched, and his hair was turning gray. 

I took him by the arm, and suggested,— 

“ Let us take a walk ?” 

“ By all means,” he replied. 

After walking a few steps I was obliged to abandon the conversa- 
tion, he was so absorbed in his sombre reflections. 

At last I exclaimed, “ You are worried, are you not?” 

He trembled, and answered, after a silence, “ Yes, I am.” 

“Some trouble,—about love-affairs ?” 

He hesitated. I did not insist, knowing that there were some griefs 
too deep for utterance. At length he said, “Listen; I will tell you 
my story. It is absurd for me to brood over my trouble. You can, 
perhaps, give me some good advice. Since I saw you I have had a 
drama in my life. You have not heard of it; thanks to the minister 
of war, the matter was kept out of the papers. Don’t be/alarmed; it 
is not a long story, and, besides, the subject ought to interest you par- 
ticularly. Still another instance of a child suffering for the sins of his 
parents.” 

He knocked the ashes off his cigar, and slowly, like a man reading 
from his heart, began,— 

“ Well, last June les vingt-huit jours reached Maubeuge to take 
their turn. I had been major of the Fifty-sixth Chasseurs for a month. 
One morning, in company with another officer of high rank, I set out 
for Lille. We decided to take a plate of soup and cutlet at the re- 
freshment-room at Maubeuge. This was a large room, with marble 
tables against the walls. At one end, near to our table, was the eating- 
bar, which was cheaper, and patronized by workmen and soldiers. My 
companion happened to say to me,— 

“¢ Have you the son of any celebrity among your cadets ?” 

“« Yes, I have young Myrian, the great painter’s son; and you?” 

“*T have the son of a celebrity of another kind, George de Fenisset.’ 

“¢ What! Madame de Fenisset’s son ?” 

“< Yes, the very same.’ 

“‘T laughed, and said, ‘ You surprise me; to think that she has a 
great boy already in reserve! I was madly in love with that woman 
once. Unhappily, she was then devoted to one of my friends.’ 

“«T was also in love with her; but I had not the same reason as you 
for keeping my hands off. I can’t tell now what prevented my success.’ 

“¢You were wrong, my friend, she was well worth your fancy ; at 
least, for a few weeks; and, besides, her husband was such a conven- 
ience. She had twenty lovers, but M. Fenisset never suspected her.’ 

“T had just finished my remark when I saw a cadet appear in the 
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door of the bar. He was as white as a sheet. He made a gesture of 
indecision, and then came towards me with a tottering step, shaking all 
over, with his long sabre dangling at his heels. When he reached my 
table he looked wildly at me, and raised his hand as if to give mea 
blow. There was a great tumult, and he was seized by two or three 
soldiers. He offered no resistance, but did not take his eyes off of my 
face, and said, in a hoarse voice,— 

“You were speaking of my mother !’ 

“T felt at once the indignity of my words, and that I must make 
reparation. So I rose, took off my hat, bowed to the young fellow, and 
said,— 

“¢T am at your service.’ 

“ Just then the whistle of the departing train was heard, and I had 
scarcely time to take my place. A half-hour afterwards I went to the 
general in command and told him of the occurrence. 

“You may well guess that he rated me famously. ‘The idea of a 
major chattering in public places with the silliness of a beardless boy! 
It was the fault of the minister, who chose officers too young.’ I did 
not see how my rank could have anything to do with it, but I felt his 
reproofs were merited, so I did not dare to answer. 

“¢ And now what are you going to do?’ he asked. 

“¢Tt seems to me I have no choice. I have grossly insulted this 
young man; I have put myself at his orders; I must fight him.’ 

“¢ You are demented ; a major can’t go out with a simple cadet.’ 

“¢ Permit me to observe, general, that military rules can’t govern 
in all circumstances ; you can give me permission.’ 

“¢ But I have not the right.’ 

“¢ Have the kindness to telegraph the minister.’ 

“¢The minister will refuse.’ 

“¢Then I shall notify young Fenisset; the frontier is but a few 
paces. The duel can take place in Belgiam? 

“To you mean you will desert ?” 

“<Tf that is desertion, yes. I may be punished, but I failed in my 
conduct when I insulted a woman publicly. I cannot err a second time 
in refusing satisfaction to that woman’s son.’ 

“ The general was angry at first, but he soon cooled down, and walked 
up and down his office. Finally coming to me, he said, very pleasantly, — 

“Do what you choose. You have told me nothing; I know noth- 
ing about it. But do not forget that the council of war will sift the 
matter.’ 

“Young Fenisset’s seconds came to see me in the evening; we had 
both chosen civilians. The arms were swords; the time, nine the next 
morning ; the place, at F——, a Belgian village on the frontier. I did 
not sleep all night, and put my affairs in order, for I had made up my 
mind to permit the young man to wound me. 
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“The next morning at the hour agreed upon we arrived at F ‘ 
It was a dull, rainy morning. M. Fenisset and his seconds were in ad- 
vance, and we noticed that he had his uniform on. One of my seconds 
said he should have worn citizen’s dress, but he replied that he had been 
insulted whilst in uniform, and he was entitled to his reparation both 
as man and soldier. I made a sign, and my friend did not insist. At 
last we reached a meadow soaking with rain, but we had no choice, as 
time was pressing. 

“Tt was a singular spectacle, my dear fellow, to observe the sur- 
roundings of that duel. On one side, a superior officer, plainly dressed ; 
on the other, a simple chasseur, in uniform. 

“When at length we were placed face to face young Fenisset made 
me a military salute, and addressed me thus, in a broken voice,— 

“¢ You are my officer. I intended to box your ears. We were 
both in uniform. I therefore failed gravely in discipline. Discipline 
is necessary ; it is more necessary to-day than ever. The soldier begs 
your pardon. And now take your guard.’ 

“The swords were crossed; one of the seconds gave ‘the word,— 
‘Go on, gentlemen,’ 

“T did not stir; I looked at my antagonist’s face ; I saw in his eyes 
the same gleam as of yesterday, followed by the same look of indecision. 

“ All at once he sprang back two paces. He stopped, and smiled 
in the most distressing manner. If I should live a hundred years I 
can never forget that smile. Suddenly, with a violent spring, he threw 
himself on my sword, and was run through. He uttered a cry and 
fell backwards; a ruddy stream soiled the corners of his mouth. He 
gave a last shiver, a last rattle in his throat, then nothing more. He 


was dead.” 
* * a * * * Kk * * 


I had listened to this recital with a painfully sick heart ; when Gus- 
tave had finished he wiped his brows, and sorrowfully continued,— 

“T know very well I had intended him to wound me; I know 
perfectly well he committed suicide; I know that my career is ended, 
because I have left the army. Nevertheless, I suffer the remorse of a 
murderer ; I seem to have committed acrime. Think of that loyal boy 
killed in the fullness of youth! Think of that mother weeping in de- 
spair over her son, of whom she was the real assassin !” 

An hour had passed away ; the concert cafés were becoming empty. 
The strollers became more numerous, some whistling and humming the 
airs most in vogue. Strange contrast,—popular melodies alternating 
with the sad details of a sombre drama. 

Hammer bowed his head, overcome anew by his remembrances. 
Everywhere around him was the intense life of a Paris summer even- 
ing. Innumerable carriages rolled along towards the Bois or the Arc 
de Triomphe. Many gentlemen and ladies were seated in the iron 
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chairs. As I looked around I noticed one woman about forty-three or 
forty-four years old, very handsome yet, in the midst of a brilliant circle. 
She was dressed in black, but with elegant taste. All smiles, she was 
breathing the perfume of a bouquet of a and listening to the 
whispers of a young man. 

“Oh, see that wretch !” I cry out. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

I extend my hand, and say, as I show him the woman,— 

“There is the mother.” 

And as he makes a gesture of horror I add, with a cautionary shake 
of the head,— 

“Do not attract attention; you see that! Well, such is life.” 


Vor. IV.—No. 5. 
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NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. 


(Continued from page 411.) 
II. 
1794-1813. 


In 1792 or 1794, Elijah Ormsbee, a carpenter by trade, an inventor 
by birth, and a native of Connecticut, is said to have moved a boat 
successfully by steam. He had noted the difficulties of navigation on 
the Hudson River, and when afterwards he saw steam used as a power 
for pumping water from mines, saw how those difficulties could be 
overcome. One day David Wilkinson, of Pawtucket, another inventor, 
stopped at Cranston, Rhode Island, where Ormsbee was at work, when 


Ormsbee said he had been thinking about a steamboat, and added 
if Mr. Wilkinson would make the castings he would make the boat ; 
to which Mr. Wilkinson agreed, and went home and cast and bored 
a cylinder, and made the necessary wrought-iron connections. Two 
kinds of paddles were proposed ; one called a flutter-wheel (a side-wheel) 
the other termed a goose-foot, which they decided to try, as the power 
could be applied more cheaply. Mr. Ormsbee obtained from Messrs. 
Clark & Nightengale the loan of a long-boat belonging to the ship 
“Abigail” for the experiment, and also borrowed from Captain 
Ephraim Bowen a copper still of about one hundred and fifty gallons 
capacity, and retreated to a place called Windsor Cave, where all of the 
wood- and much of the iron-work was done by himself. At last, one 
pleasant afternoon or evening in the autumn of 1792, he got into his 
boat, pulled the throttle-valve, and the boat glided out into the bay. 
He was yet fearful that his new-found power might fail him, and so 
sat silent and eager, watching the piston rise and fall and the paddles 
go toand fro. But it did not fail; the boat went steadily through the 
water, and arrived at Long Wharf in Providence. The next day Mr. 
Ormsbee left in the boat for Pawtucket to show Mr. Wilkinson the 
success which had attended his enterprise. After a day or two the boat 
came back to Providence, where it was received with astonishment. 
For several weeks the boat went up and down the river; Captain 
John H. Ormsbee, then a lad of twelve, going in her as steersman. 
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The steam was not applied to elevate and depress the piston as was 
done by Watt, but applied to raise the piston, and then being condensed 
by cold water, the piston was turned by atmospheric pressure. In this 
way the paddles of the boat were moved forward and aft. When thev 
moved forward they closed, and when moved aft they expanded to a 
width of from eighteen to twenty inches. The progress of the boat 
was from three to four miles an hour, which would probably have been 
increased to five or six if wheels had been substituted for paddles. 
But Ormsbee had no Livingston with open purse to assist him, and so, 
after having demonstrated the possibility of steam navigation, his golden 
dreams faded, and he sorrowfully returned the still to the distillery and 
the boat to its owner. 

When, in 1817, the “Firefly” arrived in Pawtucket, people remem- 
bered the steam long-boat, and said, “ We have seen a boat go by steam 
before ;” and Colonel John S, Eddy a few years since related that when 
fourteen years old he went with his father to Kettle Point and “saw 
Mr. Ormsbee in a canoe with a kettle in it raising steam to propel a 
boat.” This was in 1794. He did not build it on Kettle Point, but 
went down there to get out of sight of people. He worked first on a 
canoe dug out of a log, and afterwards applied steam to a long-boat. 
He used to talk a great deal when steamboats first came into use about 
Elijah Ormsbee’s getting up such a thing a great while before. Mr. 
Henry H. Ormsbee, of Providence, has a statement in the handwriting 
of his father, Captain John H. Ormsbee, in accordance with this state- 
ment, and there is corroborative evidence on record in the files of the 
Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Indus- 
try. It was said by Mr. Wilkinson, who took the works after the boat 
was abandoned, that he exhibited and explained them to one Daniel 
French, who in turn made Robert Fulton acquainted with them.’ 

1794.—In 1794, Lord Stanhope addressed a letter to Wilberforce on 
the question of peace or war, likely, he thought, to be brought under dis- 
cussion on the meeting of Parliament. In this he speculates on the pos- 
sible resources of France, and hints that England is not invulnerable. 
His reasons are curious, and, considering the date, not without interest : 

“This country, Great Britain, is vulnerable in so many ways, that 
the picture is horrid. By letter I will say nothing upon that subject. 
One instance I will, however, state, because it is information you cannot, 
as yet, receive from any other quarter ; though in two or three months 
from the date of this letter the fact will be fully established, and you 
may then hear it from others. The thing I allude to is of peculiar 
importance. The fact is this. I know (and in a few weeks shall 
prove) that ships of any size, and for certain reasons the larger the 
better, may be navigated in any narrow or other sea without sails 


1 History of Steam Navigation between Providence and New York, 1792-1877, 
by Charles H. Dow. 
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(though occasionally with), but so as to go without wind, and even 
directly against both wind and waves. The consequences I draw are 
as follows: First, that all the principal reasons against the French 
having the ports of Ostend, ete., cease, inasmuch as a French fleet, com- 
posed of ships of the above-mentioned description, would come out at 
all times from Cherbourg, Dunkirk, etc., as well as from Ostend, etc., 
and appear in the same seas. The water, even at Dunkirk, will be 
amply deep enough for the purpose of having them there. The French 
having Ostend, ought not therefore, under this new revolution in naval 
affairs—for it will be complete revolution—to be a bar to peace. Under 
the old nautical system, naval men might have reasoned differently 
upon that subject. But the most important consequence which I draw 
from this stupendous fact mentioned at the top of this page is this, 
namely, that i will shortly render all the existing navies of the world (I 
mean military navies) no better than lumber. For what can ships do 
that are dependent upon the wind and weather against fleets wholly 
independent of either? Therefore the boasted superiority of the Eng- 
lish navy is no more! We must have a new one. The French and 
other nations will, for the same reason, have their new ones.” 

This is a curious prediction concerning the effect of the introduction 
of steam to navigation upon naval warfare and armaments, when we 
consider that the Earl’s letter was written full thirteen years before 
Fulton’s success with the “Clermont” on the Hudson. 

July 15, 1794.—William Lyttleton took out a patent in England 
for a screw propeller, which was to be rotated by hand-power or a 
steam-engine. 

The same year Samuel Morey, of Connecticut, who commenced his 
experiments on the Connecticut River in 1790, propelled his boat by 
a stern wheel from Hartford to New York City, at the rate of five miles 
an hour. Chancellor Livingston, Judge Livingston, Edward Living- 
ston, John Stevens, and others were on board this boat when she went 
from New York to Greenwich. This was the sizth steamboat built in 
the United States. 

The most reliable account of Morey’s experiments and claim to 
having made the first application of steam to navigation, and the “first 
practical steamboat,” was made and published, about 1864, by the Rev. 
Cyrus Mann, of Orford, New Hampshire. Mr. Mann, an educated 
man, of the strictest integrity, spent both time and research in investiga- 
tion of the claims of Fulton, Morey, and others to the credit and honor 
of a practical success in steam navigation. The following is an extract 
from his book : 

“The credit of the original invention of the steamboat is commonly 
awarded to Robert Fulton, but it is believed that it belongs primarily 
and chiefly to a far more obscure individual. So far as is known the 
first steamboat ever seen on the waters of America was invented by 
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Captain Samuel Morey, of Orford, New Hampshire. The astonishing 
sight of this man ascending Connecticut River, between that place and 
Fairlee, in a little boat just large enough to contain himself and the 
rude machinery connected with the steam-boilers and a handful of wood 
for a fire, was witnessed by the writer in his boyhood, and by others 
who yet survive.® This was as early as 1793 or earlier, and before Ful- 
ton’s name had been mentioned in connection with steam navigation.” 

The records of the Patent Office at Washington show that several 
patents for the application of steam were taken out by Morey previous 
to Fulton’s for the application of steam “to boats.” As Morey’s 
great aim had always been to invent a steamboat, these patents doubt- 
less had reference to that fact. 

Captain Samuel Morey was a son of General Israel Morey, who 
moved to Orford from Connecticut in 1766. He died in 1843, aged 
seventy-one years. He originally owned fifteen hundred acres of wood- 
land about Fairlee Pond, and employed a large number of men and 
oxen during the winter months in clearing the lumber for market, the 
proceeds of which (forty thousand dollars) were consumed in scientific 
projects. He began as early as 1780 to give attention to subjects of light, 
heat, and steam, and invented several ingenious contrivances for various 
objects. He was a correspondent of Professor Silliman, of Yale College, 
and contributed to the pages of the Journal of Science and Arts. He 
also corresponded with Fulton, and visited the latter twice in New York, 
and exhibited the model of his boat, receiving one visit from Fulton in 
return. 

It was after this visit to Morey that Fulton commenced his boat on 
the Hudson, and Captain Morey always held that Fulton surreptitiously 
imitated his model. In 1820, Morey put on Fairlee Pond a boat 
named the “Aunt Sally.” It was twenty feet long, and neatly painted.. 
Some unprincipled person or persons sunk it soon after its completion: 
and trial trip, and it now rests beneath the waters of the pond. 

Captain Morey continued his scientific pursuits up to the time of his. 
decease, and these labors were more or less honored and recognized ;: 
still, he never recovered from the blow received through the alleged 
perfidy of Fulton. 

In this year William Littleton patented a screw-propeller of three 
blades, and experimented with a copper screw so formed, as described 
by Colonel Beaufoy. 

1796.—The tenth volume of the “ Repository of Arts” contains a 
description of the fire-ship of Edward Thomason, which was laid 
before the lords of the Admiralty, in England, in 1796. It had wheels. 
at the sides, operated on by steam-engines, and was intended to possess 
the power of moving given distances in all directions according to the- 


8Mrs. Nathaniel Mann was on board the steamboat of Morey, and “ ordered. 
it,’’ as she said. 
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intentions of the director, so that, without any person on board, it would 
conduct itself into an enemy’s port, and by clock-work, at the given 
moment, explode the combustible. 

The seventh successful steamboat was tried this year, in the United 
States, the invention of John Fitch after his return from France. The 
experiment was tried under the patronage of Robert H. Livingston, 
as certified to by John R. Hutchings, General Anthony Lamb, and 
William H. Westlock. The experiment was made with a screw-pro- 
peller, the vessel used was a yawl, the time was the summer of 1796, 
and the scene of the experiment was “The Collect,” a fresh-water pond in 
New York City, near what is now called Canal Street. The pond has been 
drained, and its site, covered with houses, is now in the heart of the city. 

1797.—The eighth United States steamboat was built by Samuel 
Morey, assisted by the Rev. Burgess Allison, of Bordentown, New 
Jersey. It was constructed with paddle-wheels at the sides, in the same 
manner as Fulton’s steamboat subsequently, and was propelled from 
Bordentown to Philadelphia in the summer of 1797, and publicly ex- 
hibited. In this year, also, Chancellor Livingston builta boat on the 
Hudson River, and obtained exclusive privilege from the New York 
Legislature for one year, on condition that he produced a vessel impelled 
by steam three miles an hour, but which he was unable to effect. He 
was associated in this enterprise with a person of the name of Nisbett, 
a native of England. Brunell, afterwards distinguished as the engineer 
of the Thames Tunnel, acted as their engineer. 

Morse, in his “ Gazetteer,” published in 1797, under the head of 
Territory, and referring to the Northwest Territory, says that he thinks 
“it is probable steamboats will be found of infinite service in all our 
extensive river navigation.” 

1798.—The next vessel moved by steam, in the United States, was 
a model boat, about three feet long, built by John Fitch, at Bardstown, 
in Kentucky, in the summer of 1798, and tried upon the creek near 
that town. 

1800.—This year Livingston and Stevens united their effurts, and 
were aided by Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt. Their apparatus was a system 
of paddles, resembling a horizontal chain-pump, and set in motion by 
an engine of Watt’s construction. We now know that such a plan, if 
inferior to paddle-wheels, might answer the purpose ; it, however, failed, 
in consequence of the weakness of the vessel, which, changing its figure, 
dislocated the parts of the engine. One of their workmen suggested 
the use of paddle-wheels, but Stevens candidly states their minds 
were not prepared to expect success from so simple a method. Their 
joint proceedings were interrupted by the appointment of Chancellor 
Livingston to represent the American government in France. Stevens, 
however, undiscouraged, continued his experiments at Hoboken, while 
Livingston carried to Europe the most sanguine expectations of success. 
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Previous to these attempts, Mr. Nicholas R. Roosevelt and R. R. Living- 
ston had made some experiments in steam navigation, the detailed 
account of which has not been preserved. 

Messrs, Hunter and Dickinson are said to have taken out a patent 
in England in 1800 for propelling vessels by steam, which was tried 
on the Thames, in January, 1801. The English Monthly Magazine 
contains an account of this performance, “as very creditable to them, 
and as exceeding everything before accomplished”; and says that “the 
vessel was moved at the rate of three miles an hour through the water.” 

1800-1802.—Edward Shorter patented a screw-propeller in 1800, 
which was successfully tried by manual power, to move vessels of war, 
in 1802. 

Mr. Samuel Brown had a boat built expressly for being propelled 
by a gas vacuum-engine (of which he was the inventor), made to drive 
a two-bladed submerged propeller, in the bow of the boat, by which a 
speed of from six to seven miles an hour was obtained. 


Symineton’s Steam Tue, 1802. 


1802.—In 1802, Mr. William Symington, who had been associated 
with Millar and Taylor in the experiments at Dalswinton, under the 
patronage of Lord Dundas, of Kerse, an extensive proprietor in the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, constructed a steam vessel for the purpose of 
superseding the use of horses in towing vessels along the canal. The 
following is his narrative of the experiment, the truthfulness of which 
has been confirmed by others : 

“ Having previously made various experiments, in March, 1802, at 
Lock 22, Lord Dundas, the great patron and steamboat promoter, 
along with Archibald Spiers, Esq., of Elderslee, and several gentlemen 
of their acquaintances being on board, the steamboat took in drag two 
loaded vessels, ‘ Active’ and ‘ Euphemia,’ of Grangemouth, Gow and 
Elspine, masters, each upwards of seventy tons burthen, and with great 
ease carried them through the long reach of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal to Port Dundas, a distance of nineteen and a half miles, in six 
hours, although the whole time it blew a very strong breeze right ahead 
of us; so much so that no other vessel could move to windward in the 
canal that day but those we had in tow.” 

When unimpeded by having other boats in tow, this vessel went 
steadily at the rate of six miles an hour, and may be considered to have 
been a complete success. Her cylinder had a diameter of twenty-two 
inches, and her piston a stroke of four feet. She had her paddle-wheel 
astern, and steering apparatus in front. Mr. Symington proposed to 
apply side-wheels to this boat, but it was feared they would injure the 
banks of the canal, and he was induced to substitute a stern-wheel. 

The “Charlotte Dundas,” as this vessel was called, is said to have 
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cost three thousand pounds. If not the first practical English steam- 
boat, she was certainly the first tug or tow-boat ever built, and her 
performance, says Scott Russell, writing in 1841, “appears to be about 
as great as any since accomplished by the many boats which on the 
same canal have attempted the same duty. So simple was the ma- 
chinery that it might have been at work to this day with merely ordi- 
nary repairs.” 

1802-3.—In 1802-3, Robert Fulton, with whose name the history 
of steam navigation is inseparably connected, then spending the winter 
at Paris, made a small model, and wrote a description of a small steam- 
boat with paddle-wheels. 

About the same time, in connection with Chancellor Livingston, 
then the American minister at the French court, he commenced the 
construction of an experimental steamboat on a large scale, which 
was launched in the spring of 1803, on the Seine, below Paris, and 
the steam-engine and boilers put on board. He had, however, mis- 
calculated the strength of his vessel, and when the weight of the ma- 
chinery was placed in the centre she broke through the middle and 
sunk, and when raised was found to be unworthy of repairs. He 
therefore built a new hull to receive the machinery, which was but 
little injured, and in August, 1804, made a second trial. This new 
vessel was sixty-six feet long and eight feet wide; but she moved so 
slowly as to be altogether a failure. Soon after the experiment Ful- 
ton visited England, where, it has been asserted, he sought out Mr. 
Symington, and made a trip with him in his steam tug on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. Mr. Symington himself said, “In compliance with 
Mr. Fulton’s earnest request, I caused the engine fire to be lighted up, 
and in a short time thereafter put the steamboat in motion, and carried 
him from Lock 16, where the boat then lay, four miles west in the 
canal, and returned to the place of starting, in one hour and twenty 
minutes, to the great astonishment of Mr. Fulton and several gentlemen, 
who at our outset chanced to come on board.” 

An act was passed in the Legislature of New York, April 5, 1803, 
by which the rights and the exclusive privilege of navigating all the 
waters of that State, by vessels propelled by fire or steam, which were 
granted to Mr. Livingston in 1798, were extended to Mr. Livingston 
and Mr. Fulton for the term of twenty years from the date of the new 
act. By this law the time for producing proof of the practicability of 
propelling-a boat by steam, of twenty tons capacity, at the rate of four 
miles an hour, with and against the ordinary current of the Hudson, 
was extended two years. Subsequently it was extended to April, 1807. 

The story of Fulton’s experiments on the Seine in 1803, and of 
his relations with Napoleon I., is thus graphically narrated by Mr. A. 
Ducasse : 

“ Between six and eight o’clock on the 8th of August, 1804, the 
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two banks of the Seine at Paris, at the foot of the heights of the 
‘Pompe a Feu’ at Chaillot, were crowds of curious observers collected 
together to witness an experiment the importance of which, unfortunately 
for the civilized world, was not recognized for a long time afterward. 

“Fulton was trying on the Seine the first steamboat, already in- 
vented by him some years before, and subsequently offered in vain first 
to France, then to England, and subsequently to his native country, 
the United States, which adopted the grand discovery. 

“On that evening, then, vast numbers of curious gazers were as- 
‘sembled on the quay, and unfortunately the Emperor, detained at the 
camp of Boulogne, was not in Paris. The trial took place without 
being witnessed by him, and, in spite of the scientific men delegated by 
his orders, this trial was not appreciated. , 

“ A strange history is that of the short-lived relations of these two 
men of genius, Napoleon I. and Fulton, made to understand one 
another, and yet whom a fatal and jealous destiny seems to have per- 
petually kept apart. 

“Towards the end of the year 1800, Fulton, then for some 
time residing in Paris, had been able to establish relations with several 
savans. He asked Volney, who was known to the First Consul, and 
who was a member of the Conservative Senate, to propose to the great 
man who governed France to make a trial of his system of navigation 
with steam as a motive power. 

“Volney naturally addressed himself to Forfait, the Ministre de 
la Marine, who laid the matter before the First Consul in the following 
terms: 

“The Minister de la Marine submits to the First Consul the pro- 
posals concerning the “ Nautilus,”—the name of Fulton’s steamboat,— 
which Mr. Robert Fulton, citizen of the United States, has placed 
before him, through the citizen Volney, member of the Conservative 
Senate.’ 

“On the 4th of December, 1800, the First Consul wrote on the 
margin of this demand the following decision : 

“¢The Ministre will treat this affair with Fulton, Volney, and 
others.’ 

“ Napoleon, occupied with the affairs of Germany, whither Moreau 
was then marching to fight the battle of Hohenlinden, occupied with 
the vast interests placed in his powerful and organizing hands, unceas- 
ingly tormented with projects and inventions, did not at first seize the 
importance of Fulton’s discovery. Moreover, he thought it was the 
business of the Ministre de la Marine to examine the affair, and to 
make a report upon it to him if it were serious. 

“ For the present, then, he thought no more about it. 

“In the month of March of 1801, Forfait returned to the charge 
and submitted to the Chief of the State the following: . 
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“The Ministre de la Marine proposes to allow Fulton a sum of 
10,000f. to enable him to make a thorough trial of the “ Nautilus” at 
Brest, and to give him certain sums by way of reward.’ 

“ Napoleon wrote on the margin of this demand, ‘ The First Consul 
agrees to this arrangement.’ 

“ Fulton’s project was then, by order of the Chief of the State, sent 
to the Institute to be examined. But it was not till three years later, 
till 1804, that the trial of the steamboat took place on the Seine, as we 
shall presently show. 

“This boat, built under the direction of Fulton, by Messrs, Brown, 
of New York, was fifty metres long; it was moved by a double steam- 
engine, which turned paddles on each side, and gave it a speed equal to 
about that of a carriage drawn by post-horses. 

“One fine day Napoleon bethought him of Fulton’s project. It 
was at the time when he was in the midst of his troops at Boulogne, 
preparing his grand expedition against England. 

“With his gaze constantly fixed on the great rival of France, he 
sought every means likely to insure the success of his descent upon the 
bank of the Thames. The plan of the American engineer recurred to 
him. Great indeed would be the chances of success if Fulton had really 
discovered the means of moving ships by means of steam,—a power the 
use of which might be regulated and controlled in spite of tides and 
winds. What a wondrous and unequaled victory obtained over the 
elements ! 

“ Napoleon then asked his Minister for Fulton’s project. The Min- 
ister sent it, and on the 21st of July, 1804, the First Consul, two months 
ago hailed as Emperor, wrote the following curious letter: 


“<T have just read the project of Citizen Fulton, Engineer, which 
you have sent me much too late, since it is one which may change the 
face of the world. Be that as it may, I desire that you “ immediately” 
confide its examination to a commission of members chosen by you 
among the different classes of the Institute. 

“* There it is that learned Europe would seek for judges to resolve the 
question under consideration. A great truth, a physical, palpable truth, 
is before my eyes. It will be for these gentlemen to try and see it and 
seize it. As soon as their report is made it will be sent to you, and you 
will forward it to me. Try and let the whole be terminated within 
eight days, as I am impatient. 

“<FRom MY IMPERIAL CaMP AT BOULOGNE, this 21st July, 1804.’ 


“Tn the last two months the Parisians had seen with astonishment; 
off the quay of the Pompe a Feu, at Chaillot, a boat presenting a most 
strange appearance. It was armed, said the journals of the time, with 
two large wheels, placed on an axle like that of a cart. Behind these 
wheels, which were intended to be put in motion,—so ran the journals 
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of 1804,—there was a sort of large stove with a pipe, a little fire-engine 
by means of which the wheels, and consequently the whole vessel, 
might be put in motion, turned, and made to go backward or forward. 

“Some evil-minded persons had attempted, shortly after its arrival in 
the Seine, to sink it, and they had partially succeeded in their attempt. 
The relations of the period do not tell us who these persons were or 
what were their motives. 

“ When Fulton had repaired the injuries done the ship, the first trial 
of a steamboat in France, as has already been mentioned, took place on 
the Seine on the 8th of August, 1804. Fulton, assisted by three other 
men, put his boat in motion, taking in tow two vessels of less tonnage. 

“ During an hour and a half he afforded a curious crowd the strange 
spectacle of a ship moved, like a carriage, by wheels fitted with oars 
and set in motion by a fire-engine. ‘The trial succeeded wonderfully, 
and appeared conclusive. 

“The rate of progress up the Seine was from five to six kilometres 
per hour; in going down it was double. 

“The ship was easily maneuvred in every direction, answered 
readily to the helm, was anchored without difficulty, and rapidly put 
again in motion. No well-broke horse was more easy to manage. 

“At the present time all this excites no astonishment, but sixty 
years ago, when navigation was only comprehended by means of sails or 
oars, the wonder we have described was natural. 

“ What is really surprising is that the results of this trial were so un- 
important; above all, when we remember that the Emperor had ordered 
a serious examination of the discovery by the members of the Institute, 
and that several of them, among whom were such men as Bossut, Carnot, 
Prony, Perrier, and Volney, were on board the ‘ Nautilus’ when the 
trial trip was made. 

“And yet, four days afterwards, on the 12th of August, the Journal 
des Debats received an article communicated by the Government on thie 
subject of this trial, which terminates thus: 

“*TDoubtless they (the members of the Institute) will make a report 
which will give this discovery all the éclat it deserves, since this mech- 
anism, applied to our rivers, would be fraught with the most advantage- 
ous results to our internal navigation,’ ete. 

“Thus it appears that the system was not considered applicable to 
maritime navigation, and thus Messieurs de |’Institut—ocular witnesses 
of a fact the consequences of which they were able to appreciate, and 
of which they had been ordered to find out the value and to explain 
the causes—thought it was consistent with their dignity to reject scorn- 
fully the most wonderful discovery that had ever been submitted to their 
lofty understanding. 

‘* For the rest, this is no exception to the general rule. Have we not 
seen in our own time distinguished soldiers reject percussion powder for 
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muskets? Do we not even now see breech-loaders rejected for the 
army ? and has it not required the campaign of Sadowa to open the eyes 
of most of the chiefs of the armies of Europe? 

“ Be this as it may, the reports on Fulton’s discovery were far from 
favorable. Scientific men rejected it. The Emperor is said to have 
sighed on reading their report, exclaiming, ‘ It is a pity!’ 

“ What must have been the regret of the great captain when, eleven 
years later, while being borne into exile on board the ‘ Bellerophon,’ 
under the English flag, he saw a small steamer manceuvring with 
facility in British waters, and, on inquiring who was the inventor, was 
told that his name was Fulton!” 

1802-—4.—In 1802, Oliver Evans agreed with James McKeever, of 
Kentucky (father of the late Commodore McKeever, U.S. Navy), and 
Louis Valcourt, to build a boat to run on the Mississippi between 
New Orleans and Natchez. The engine (Mr. Evans’s high-pressure 
engine) was built in Philadelphia, and the boat in Kentucky ; both were 
sent to New Orleans, but when the engine arrived out it was found 
that the boat had been destroyed by a hurricane. The engine was then 
set to sawing timber in New Orleans, and Mr. Stackhouse (one of the 
engineers), who remained with it twelve months and fifteen days, states 
that during that period the mill was constantly at work, his words 
being: 

“Nothing relating to the engine broke or got out of order so as to 
stop the mill one hour.” 

This was the kind of engine sent by Oliver Evans to drive a steam- 
boat against the current of the Mississippi five years before Robert 
Fulton started the “Clermont” on the Hudson. 

In 1804, Oliver Evans built a scow-steamboat at Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of clearing out the docks, which he called the “ Eruktor 
Amphibolis.” 

In order to prove that wagons could be moved on land and vessels 
moved on water by the force of steam, Evans geared machinery to the 
wagon upon which the “Eruktor” was placed, and thus propelled 
his wagon by steam from the Centre Square, Philadelphia, to the Schuy]- 
kill River, at Market Street. The wagon-wheels were then taken off, 
the scow launched, and a paddle-wheel placed at its stern. It was then 
propelled down the Schuylkill to the Delaware, and up the latter river 
to Philadelphia, a distance of sixteen miles, passing several vessels 
bound to the same port. 

The following is Mr. Evans’s account of this experiment: 

“In the year 1804 I constructed at my works, situated a mile and 
a half from the water, by order of the Board of Health of the City of 
Philadelphia, a machine for cleaning docks. It consisted of a large flat 
or lighter, with steam-engine of the power of five horses on board to 
work machinery to raise the mud into lighters. This was a fine oppor- 
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tunity to show the public that my engine could propel both land and 
water carriages, and I resolved to do it. When the work was finished I 
put wheels under it, and though it was equal in weight to two hundred 
barrels of flour, and the wheels were fixed on wooden axle-trees for this 
temporary purpose in a very rough manner, and attended with great 
friction of course, yet with this small engine I transported my great 
burthen to the Schuylkill with ease; and when it was launched into the 
water I fixed a paddle-wheel at the stern, and drove it down the Schuy!- 
kill to the Delaware, and up the Delaware to the city; leaving all the 
vessels going up behind me at least half way, the wind being ahead.” 

On the 26th of September, 1804, he closed an address to the Lan- 
caster Turnpike Company as follows: 

“Tt is too much for an individual to put in operation every improve- 
ment which he may invent. I have no doubt my engines will -propel 
boats against the current of the Mississippi, and carriages on turnpike 
roads with great profit.” 

In 1805 he published a work describing the principle of his steam- 
engine, with directions for working it when applied to propel boats 
against the current of the Mississippi, and carriages on turnpike roads. 

1804.—In May, 1804, John Stevens’ constructed a steamboat which 
went from Hoboken to New York and returned; its propelling power 
being a wheel at the stern, formed in the manner of a wind-mill or 
smoke-jack, and driven by a rotatory engine. , 

The engine not proving successful, it was superseded by one of 
Watts’s engines, when the vessel attained an average speed of four miles 
an hour. For a short distance Stevens could make his boat go at a speed 
of seven or eight miles per hour ; but was unable to maintain that speed 
for any length of time from a deficiency of steam. 

Professor Renwick read a paper several years since before the New 
York Historical Society, in which he stated that the first he ever heard 
of an attempt to use steam for the propulsion of vessels was from a 
classmate who, in 1803, witnessed an experiment made upon the Passaic 
River by John Stevens, of Hoboken. According to his account, the pro- 
pulsion was attempted by forcing water, by means of a pump, from an 
aperture in the stern of the vessel. In May, 1804, Mr. Renwick saw 
Robert L. Stevens and the late Commodore Stevens, as he was styled, 
cross from the Battery to Hoboken in a boat propelled by steam. This 

® Colonel John Stevens, born in New York, 1749. Died at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, 1888. Colonel Stevens was the father of Edwin A. Stevens, founder of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. During the war of the Revolution he served in 
a variety of civil and military capacities, and afterwards became the owner of 


large estates in New Jersey. 

In 1787 he became interested in steamboats, from seeing that of John Fitch, 
and experimented for near thirty years. In 1789 he petitioned the New York 
Legislature for a grant of the exclusive navigation of the waters of that State, 
but without success. 
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boat was a small one, and had tubular boilers, the first ever made. The 
machinery was made under his own directions, and in his own shop at 
Hoboken. It set in motion two propellers (the first double-screw) of 
five feet diameter each, and each furnished with four blades having the 
proper twist,—to obtain which he had the greatest difficulty with his 
workmen,—and set at an angle of thirty-five degrees. It is a proof of 
the remarkable accuracy and skill of the Hoboken workshop that the 
engine of this first small propeller, which is carefully preserved in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, was set up again about 
forty years afterwards (1844) in a new vessel, which was modeled on 
the lines of the first boat, and without altering a screw was worked most 
successfully, and in the presence of a committee from the American 
Institute was propelled at the rate of eight milesan hour, The second 
vessel js also preserved in the Stevens Institute at Hoboken. Three 
years before Robert Fulton’s steamer, the “Clermont,” plowed its way 
up the Hudson, this engine and boiler, in the hands of Colonel John 
Stevens, had demonstrated the efficiency of the screw propeller. 

1806.—Encouraged by the success of his former experiments, Colonel 
Stevens repeated them in 1806 on a larger scale, and built a pirogue 
fifty feet long, twelve feet wide, and seven feet deep, which attained 
considerable speed. He named her the “ Pheenix.” 


THE “ CLERMONT.” 


1807.—In the spring of 1807, Robert Fulton launched from the 
building-yard of Charles Brown, on the East Hudson, a steam-vessel, 
one hundred and thirty feet long, and having eighteen feet beam and 
six feet hold, which he named the “Clermont,” after the residence of his 
friend, patron, and associate, Chancellor Livingston. The “Clermont” 
was provided with a single engine, built by Boulton and Watt, in Eng- 
land, which lay for many months on the wharf at New York, near where 
the city prison now stands, between Canal Street and the Battery, being 
held by the agent of the ship which brought it over for non-payment 
of freight. ‘This engine was twenty-four inches diameter of cylinder, 
and three feet stroke. The “Clermont’s” boiler was of the low-pressure 
pattern, twenty feet long, seven feet deep, and eight feet broad. She 
had side-wheels fifteen feet diameter, with four feet buckets dipping 
two feet in the water. The “Clermont” started on her first trip from 
New York for Albany, at one P.M., on the 7th of August, 1807, just 
three years, to a day, after his experiments with the “ Nautilus” on the 
Seine. 

Robert Fulton, with a few friends and mechanics and six passengers, 
was on board. An incredulous and jeering crowd were gathered on 
the shore as she cast loose. She arrived at Clermont, a distance of one 
hundred and ten miles, on Tuesday at the same hour; leaving Clermont 
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on Wednesday at nine A.M., she arrived at Albany at five P.M. the 
same day, a distance of forty miles in eight hours. “The run,” says 
Fulton, “is one hundred and fifty miles in thirty-two hours,—nearly 
equal to five miles an hour. She kept up the same rate of speed on 
her return trip to New York, and made several trips during the summer 
with like results.” 

Professor Renwick, describing the “Clermont” as she appeared on 
her first trip, says, “She was very unlike any of her successors, and very 
dissimilar from the shape in which she appeared a few months afterward. 
With a model resembling a Long Island skiff, she was decked for a short 
distance at stem and stern. The engine was open to view, and from the 
engine aft a house like that of a canal-boat was raised to cover the boiler 
and the apartment for the officers. There were no wheel guards. The 
rudder was of the shape used in sailing-vessels and moved by a tiller. 
The boiler was of the form then used in Watts’s engines, and was set in 
masonry. The condenser was of the size used habitually in land 
engines, and stood, as was and still is the practice in them, in a large 
cold-water cistern. The weight of the masonry and the great capacity 
of the cold-water cistern diminished very materially the buoyancy of 
the vessel. The rudder had so little power that she could hardly be 
managed. The skippers of the river craft, who at once saw that their 
business was doomed, took advantage of the unwieldiness of the vessel 
to run foul of her as often as they thought they had the law en their 
side. Thus in several instances the steamer reached one or the other 
termini of its route with but a single wheel.” 

Before the season closed, the wheels were surrounded by a frame of 
strong beams and the paddles were covered in; the rudder was changed 
to the pattern such as is now used on all river boats and was worked 
by a wheel, the ropes from which were attached to the end most distant 
from the pintles. This rudder rendered the vessel manageable, and the 
beams placed around the wheel were capable of inflicting instead of 
receiving harm in a collision with sailing vessels. 

During the winter of 1807-8 she was almost wholly rebuilt. The 
hull was considerably lengthened, and covered from stem to stern with 
a flush deck. Beneath this two cabins were formed, and surrounded by 
double ranges of berths, fitted up in a manner then unexampled for 
comforts, and the public taste was consulted in the application of 
numerous coats of rather gaudy paint. Thus improved, she commenced 
her trips for the season of 1808, and started regularly at the appointed 
hour, at first much to the discontent of travelers, who had before been 
waited for by sloops and stages. 


1 Marcus Richardson, of Bangor, the oldest Mason in Maine, and probably in 
the United States, who died in that city. January 7, 1881, aged one hundred and six 
years and two months, witnessed this trial trip of the ‘Clermont.’ He was a 
privateersman in the war of 1812, and was a Mason seventy-seven years. 
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At the end of the season she proved too small for the crowds who 
thronged to take passage. 

The success of the “Clermont” .led Fulton and Livingston to build 
two other vessels—viz., “The Car of Neptune” and the “ Paragon,” 
of three and three hundred and fifty tons respectively,—and add them to 
the line.” 

Fulton sent the following account of the first trip of the “ Clermont” 
to the American Citizen: 


“Srr,—I arrived this afternoon at four o’clock in the steamboat from 
Albany. As the success of my experiment gives me great hopes that 
such boats may be rendered of great importance to my country, to 
prevent erroneous opinions and to derive some satisfaction to the friends 
of useful improvements, you will have the goodness to publish the fol- 
lowing statement of facts : 

“T left New York on Monday at one o’clock, and arrived at Cler- 
mont, the seat of Chancellor Livingston, at one; time, twenty-four 
hours; distance, one hundred and ten miles. On Wednesday I left the 
chancellor’s at nine in the morning, and arrived at Albany at five in 
the afternoon ; distance, forty miles; time, eight hours. 

“The run is one hundred and fifty miles in thirty-two hours,—equal 
to nearly five miles an hour. On Thursday, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, I left Albany, and arrived at the chancellor’s at six in the 
evening. I started from thence at seven, and arrived at New York at 
four in the afternoon; time, thirty hours; space run through, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles,—equal to five miles an hour. Throughout my 
whole way, both going and returning, the wind was ahead. No advan- 
tage could be derived from my sail. The whole has therefore been 
performed by the power of the steam-engine, etc. 

“RoBeErRT Futon.” 


Fulton also wrote to a friend: “I overtook many sloops and 
schooners beating to windward, and parted with them as if they had 
been at anchor. The power of propelling boats by steam is now fully 
proved. The morning I left New York there were not thirty persons 
who believed that the boat would ever move one mile an hour or be of 


11 The name of the chief engineer of the ‘‘ Clermont” on her first trip up-river 
has not been preserved ; but Mr. Fulton, having had some difficulty with him, pro- 
moted Mr. Charles Dyck to his place on the return trip. Mr. Dyck was born in 
1787 and died in 1871. While at Albany, a gentleman, Mr. Dyck said, came on 
board and engaged passage to New York. Mr. Fulton, on receiving his money, 
shed tears, remarking that it was the first that he had received for all his labor. 

In 1818, Mr. Dyck was engineer on the ‘‘ Car of Neptune,’’ from New York to 
Albany, and also on the “ Fire-Fly,’’ from New York to Poughkeepsie. He was 
on the first steamer on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; also on the first steamboat 
on the Fulton Ferry line, and from New York to New Brunswick on the Philadel- 
phia line with Captain Vanderbilt. For five years before his death he was blind. 
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the least utility ; and while we were passing off from the wharf, which 
was crowded with spectators, I heard a number of sarcastic remarks. 
This is the way in which ignorant men compliment what they call phil- 
osophers and projectors. Although the prospect of personal emolu- 
ment has been some inducement to me, yet I feel infinitely more pleasure 
in reflecting on the immense advantages my country will derive from 
the invention.” 

The British Naval Chronicle for 1808. published an extract from a 
letter written by a gentleman of South Carolina, who was one of the 
favored few who were passengers on board the “Clermont” on her first 
trip. Under date September 8th, 1807, he says, “I have now the plea- 
sure to state to you the particulars of a late excursion to Albany in the 
steamboat made and completed under the directions of the Hon. Robert 
R. Livingston and Mr. Fulton, together with my remarks thereon. On 
the morning of the 19th of August, Edward P. Livingston, Esq., and 
myself were honored with an invitation from the chancellor and Mr. Ful- 
ton to proceed with them to Albany in trying the first experiment up the 
river Hudson in the steamboat. She was then lying off Clermont, the 
seat of the chancellor, where she had arrived in twenty-four hours from 
New York, being one hundred and ten miles. Precisely at thirteen 
minutes past nine o’clock A.M. the engine was put in motion, when 
we made head against the ebb-tide, and head wind blowing a pleasant 
breeze. We continued our course for about eight miles, when we took 
the flood, the wind still ahead. We arrived at Albany about five P.., 
being a distance from Clermont of forty-five miles (as agreed upon by 
those best acquainted with the river), which was performed in eight 
hours without any accident or interruption whatever. This decidedly 
gave the boat upwards of five miles an hour, the tide sometimes 
against us, neither sails nor any other implement but steam used. 

“The next morning we left Albany, with several passengers, on the 
return to New York, the tide in favor, but the wind ahead. We left 
Albany at twenty-five minutes past nine o’clock A.M., and arrived at 
Clermont in nine hours precisely, which gave us five miles an hour. 
The current on returning was stronger than when going up. After 
landing us at Clermont, Mr. Fulton proceeded with the passengers to 
New York. The excursion to Albany was very pleasant, and repre- 
sented a most interesting spectacle. As we passed the farms on the bor- 
ders of the river every eye was intent, and from village to village the 
heights and conspicuous places were occupied by sentinels of curiosity, 
—not viewing a thing they could possibly anticipate any idea of, but 
conjecturing about the plausibility of the motion. As we passed and 
repassed the towns of Athens and Hudson, we were politely saluted by 
the inhabitants and several vessels, and at Albany we were visited by His 
Excellency the Governor and many citizens. Boats must be very cautious 
how they attempt to board her when under way, as several accidents had 

Vou. 1V.—No. 5, 43 
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nearly happened when boarding her. To board ahead will endanger a 
boat being crushed by the wheels, and no boat can board astern. The 
difference between the wake of ‘ Neptune’s Chariot’ and that of a com- 
mon water-carriage is very materially open for observation, as when you 
approach the first you will be told by anticipation to pay respect to a 
lady in the ‘Chariot,’ as you will be readily notified by the expansion of 
a fan, which forms the dimensions of her wake, but moving with great 
impetuosity from the warm repulsion. It is a curious fan; it only 
spreads by an aquatic latchet, being sprung by the kicking of the horses. 
I may now venture to multiply and give you the sum-total. The boat 
is one hundred and forty-six feet in length and twelve feet in width 
(merely an experimental thing), draws to the depth of her wheels two 
feet of water, one hundred feet deck for exercise, free of rigging or any 
incumbrances. She is unquestionably the most pleasant boat I ever 
went in. In her the mind is free from suspense. Perpetual motion 
authorizes you to calculate on a certain time to land; her works move 
with all the facility of a clock, and the noise, when on board, is not 
greater than that of a vessel sailing with a good breeze.” 

June 29, 1878, the Philadelphia Times published a chat with the last 
and only survivor of the party on board the “Clermont,” on her trial 
trip. This gentleman was the Rev. Frederic Reynolds Freeman, a 
Baptist clergyman, of Illinois, who was then on a visit to Philadel- 
phia. He was carried in his mother’s arms at the time, being only two 
years old. His personal remembrance of the event, of course, does not 
amount to much, but he has nevertheless a store of information con- 
cerning the trip not in the possession of anybody else, for as soon as he 
became old enough to realize the importance of the matter, he naturally 
sought with more assiduity than a person less directly interested would 
exhibit for facts pertaining to the occasion. 

His father, Elisha Freeman, before retiring to a farm, was a sea 
captain, and for that reason was invited, with a small number of 
other persons, including municipal officials of Albany, to go aboard 
the “Clermont” upon its arrival. Captain Freeman went accordingly, 
taking with him his wife and little Freddy. “The event is like a 
dream to me,” says Mr. Freeman. “ Probably my memory would now 
be unable to reach it but for the constant rehearsals of the scenes and 
incidents made to me in my youth. 

“When Columbus, prior to his voyage of discovery, walked the 
streets in Spain meditating upon his project, which had become generally 
known, men, and even small boys, would significantly point their fingers 
at their foreheads and exchange smiles. Just so was Robert Fulton 
treated before he turned the laugh upon a whole country of scoffers. 

“The first steam packet was trim and handsome enough, excepting 
the boilers, machinery, and. smoke-stack, which were rude, cumbrous, 
and of extremely formidable appearance. 
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“The side wheel was a clumsy affair, uncovered and with twelve 
huge paddles, held in their place by a ring half-way between their 
extremities and the hub, that sent water splashing upon the deck with 
every revolution. The top of the smoke-stack was about thirty feet 
above the deck,—nearly as high as the two masts, from the rear one of 
which floated the Stars and Stripes. Hours before she started a great 
multitude had assembled along the wharves to witness the expected 
inglorious ending of what was generally known as ‘ Fulton’s Folly.’ 
Cries of ‘God help you, Bobby! ‘ Bring us back a chip of the North 
Pole!’ ‘A fool and his money are soon parted!’ etc., were frequent, 
loud, and annoying. Fulton, however, knew that the crowd were 
sincere in their ridicule, and with a confident smile went on superin- 
tending preparations for the start, as if he knew that triumph would 
presently more than overbalance the sneers, jibes, and cat-calls of the 
vulgar and the pitying manners of the more refined. Smoke issues 
from the stack ; the hawser is drawn in; the side-wheel quivers; it slowly 
revolves; Fulton’s own hand at the helm turns out the bow; he is 
pale, but still confident and self-possessed; the ‘Clermont’ moves out 
into the stream, the ponderous machinery thumping and groaning, the 
wheel frantically splashing, and the stack belching like a volcano; the 
‘Clermont’ steadily moves; all aboard swing their hats into the air 
and give a cheer that is immediately taken up by the entire multitude 
on land; the crowd remain cheering on the piers until the ‘Cler- 
mont’ is out of sight up the Hudson.” 

Mr. Freeman says that the boat arrived at Albany thirty-six hours 
after starting from New York. It had not been continually in motion, 
the party having stopped at the residence of Chancellor Livingston 
on the way up. The speed was at the rate of five miles an hour. 
The appearance of the strange vessel as she steamed up the river 
had a remarkable effect, even in daytime, upon the crews of craft 
passing by, for comparatively few of the skippers coming down could, 
in those days of slow mail and no telegraph, have been prepared to 
encounter such an oddity; but at night the “Clermont” spread con- 
sternation and terror on all sides. It was very dark, and the fires were 
fed with dry white-pine wood, which, when stirred, would send up 
columns of flame and sparks from the mouth of the tall stack. This 
apparent volcano, moving steadily through the darkness up the middle 
of the river, and accompanied by the rumbling and groaning of the 
hard-laboring machinery, was well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of sailors on the sloops and other craft coming down with grain 
and general farm produce, who had never heard of any motive power 
for vessels except wind, and who, withal, were extremely super- 
stitious. : 

“My father and others told me,” says Mr. Freeman, “that whole 
crews prostrated themselves upon their knees and besought Divine 
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Providence to protect them from the horrible monster that was 
marching on the tides and lighting up its pathway by its fires.” 

When the members of the Freeman family went aboard the “Cler- 
mont,” upon its arrival at Albany, Mrs. Freeman observed a workman 
emerging from the engine-room—a place very suggestive to her of the 
infernal regions—carrying in his hands a ladle filled with molten lead. 
With this he proceeded to stop up holes whose presence here and there 
in the rude machinery was indicated by escaping steam. Captain 
Freeman then learned that the workman had been busily employed 
doing the same thing ever since the “Clermont” had left New York. 
The people of Albany had been apprised of the arrival in advance, and 
the whole town turned out to receive Fulton and his steamboat, giving 
them an enthusiastic reception. 

The “Clermont” had not been long under way on its first trial when 
Fulton ordered the engine stopped. Having observed that the pad- 
dle floats were too deeply immersed in the water, he shifted them nearer 
to the centre of the paddle, so that they did not enter so deeply into the 
water; and this alteration had the effect of increasing the speed of the 
vessel. 

1808.—“ It is a little curious,” says Scott Russell, “that, although 
Fulton was the first in America, and Bell in Europe, to successfully 
avail themselves of the advantage of steam applied to navigation, 
it was in both cases non longo intervello distanti. Fulton was first in 
the race only a few days, and Bell by a few months.” 

“Robert L. Stevens is probably the man to whom, of all others, 
America owes the greatest share of its present highly-improved steam 
navigation. His father was associated with Livingston in his experi- 
ments previous to the connection of the latter with Fulton, and had 
persevered in his experiments during Livingston’s absence in France. 
He is undisputedly the pioneer of steam-navigation on the open sea.” 

At the age of twenty he built a steamboat with concave water- 
lines—the first application of the wave-line to shipbuilding—and 
adopted a new method of bracing and fastening steamboats. 

In conjunction with his father, John Stevens, the inventor, in 1807, 
he constructed a paddle-wheel steamer, which was in motion on the 
Hudson only a few days later than Fulton’s first successful voyage. 
He called her the “ Phoenix.” Precluded by the monopoly which Ful- 
ton’s success had obtained for him in the waters of New York, Mr. 
Stevens first employed her as a passage boat between New York and 
New Brunswick, and finally conceived the bold idea of carrying her 
under steam around Cape May to the Delaware, and so to Philadelphia, 
—a voyage which was successfully accomplished in June, 1809, he going 
around in command of the boat. A fierce storm overtook them; a 
schooner in company was driven to sea and absent many days, but the 
“« Phoenix” made a harbor at Barnegat until the storm abated, when 
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she continued on her voyage to Philadelphia, and plied for many years 
between that city and Trenton.” She was commanded by Captain De- 
graw, Robert L. Stevens was her temporary engineer, and was placed 
on the Delaware River for the purpose of carrying the New York pas- 
sengers, She ran from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and made the 
passage thence, in 1812, in three hours when running with the tide, 
and in five hours against it. The boat had no wheel-house, and some- 
times when in motion the water would be thrown as high as her smoke- 
stack. She belonged to what was called the Swiftsure Line, and at- 
tracted much interest. Her hour of departure was announced by the 
blowing of a long tin horn, and hundreds of persons would crowd the 
wharves to see her embark on her voyage. Passengers on this boat 
were landed in New York in 1812 some time during the following 
night if no accident occurred. 

About 1816 Robert L. Stevens commenced steam ferriage between 
New York and the Jersey shore; in 1818 discovered the utility of em- 
ploying steam expansively and using anthracite coal for fuel in steamers ; 
in 1822 substituted the skeleton wrought-iron for the heavy cast-iron 
walking-beam ; and in 1824 applied artificial blast to the boiler-furnace, 
and in 1827 the hog-frame to boats to prevent them from bending at 
the centre. In 1842 he was commissioned by the United States gov- 
ernment to build an immense steam-battery for the defense of New 
York Harbor, which was left unfinished at the time of his death, April 
20, 1856.8 

1807-9.—A screw vessel was constructed at Providence, in 1807 to 
1809, by Jonathan Nichols, a blacksmith, a native of Vermont, and 
David Griere, tailor, from Nantucket; she was about forty feet long, 
and worked by four horses. A small model boat had been before suc- 
cessfully worked. On June 24, 1807-8 or 1809, the craft went to Paw- 
tuxet with a party to attend a Masonic gathering, and a happy couple 
to be married in that place. The trip to Pawtuxet was made in about 
two hours, but on the return the vessel, being destitute of a keel, drifted 
ashore in a thunder-squall, but was not much injured. A Boston me- 
chanic afterwards bought her at a sheriff’s sale, but while being towed 
home by a sloop was obliged to cut loose from her, and she went ashore 
and was totally lost in Buzzard’s Bay. 

1809.—“ Steam,” says the Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 


12 The first English experiment in deep-sea navigation by steam was made by 
James Watt, from Leith to London, in 1818, ten years later. 

18 It was relinquished by the United States Government after a large sum of 
money had been expended upon its construction, and was willed by Mr. Stevens to 
the State of New Jersey, with an annual sum of money towards its completion. It 
has never been launched, the improvement in naval armament having rendered it 
useless for the purposes intended, and it has recently been sold at:auction by the 
State of New Jersey. The purchaser will probably break the vessel up and utilize 
its material and engines. 
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1809, under the head of America, “ has been applied in America to the 
purpose of inland navigation with the greatest success. The passage boat 
between New York and Albany is one hundred and sixty feet long, and 
wide in proportion for accommodations, consisting of fifty-two berths, 
besides sofas, etc., for one hundred passengers; and the machine which 
moves her wheels is equal to the power of twenty-four horses, and is 
kept in motion by steam from a copper boiler eight or ten feet in length. 
Her route is a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, which she per- 
forms regularly twice a week, and sometimes in the short space of 
thirty-two hours.” 

Mr. Longstreet, of Augusta, Georgia," is said this year to have 
invented a steamboat, on principles entirely different from any that had 
been constructed, for navigating the rivers of the Southern States. 

This steamer was fifteen feet long by four broad, with a cylinder 
of four inches. It carried eight persons, and went at a uniform rate 
of six miles an hour. 

The seventh vessel which was propelled by steam upon the Dela- 
ware arrived at Philadelphia, from Hoboken, New Jersey, in June, 
1809. This new steamboat was called the “ Phenix,” and was the same 
built by John Cox Stevens, at Hoboken, in 1806, and intended as a 
passenger boat between New Brunswick and New York. But Fulton 
and Livingston having obtained from the State of New York an as- 
signment or transfer of the rights of John Fitch under the law of 
March 19, 1787, securing to Fitch a monopoly in the nature of a patent 
for all boats and vessels navigated by fire and steam, Colonel Stevens 
found that employment of his boat in the waters of New York was 
restricted so much that it could not be made profitable. He therefore 
formed the design of sending the vessel to Philadelphia, as an assistant 
to the line of packets and stages upon the line to New York. This 
was a bold and hazardous experiment. The ocean had never been navi- 
gated by steam, and the power of the engines being limited the danger 
from storms seemed very great. But Robert L. Stevens, son of John 
Cox Stevens, the inventor, determined to risk the trial, and accordingly 
with a small crew he left New York. A fierce storm overtook them, 
A schooner in company was driven off to sea, and was kept out several 
days. The “Phcenix” made a harbor at Barnegat. After the storm 
subsided Stevens succeeded in bringing the boat around into the Dela- 
ware, and thus earned the distinction of having been the first man who 
ever navigated the ocean by steam. The first trip on the Delaware was 
made between Philadelphia and Trenton, July 5, 1809, there being 
nearly forty passengers on board. The “Phcenix” had “twenty-five 
commodious berths in her cabin and twelve in her steerage, with other 
ample accommodations for passengers.” She was constructed with 
masts, so as to be able to take advantage of favorable winds and thereby 


14 See notice of him under heading, 1790. 
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add to the facility of her passages, and at the same time effect a saving 
in that important article,—fuel. 

John C. Hamilton, a son of Alexander Hamilton, in 1878 wrote to 
the Philadelphia Times: “ About the year 1809 I went to Washing- 
ton City with my mother. Robert Fulton was in the stage with us, 
and we were all day getting to Princeton, where we were to start. 
Behind the stage Fulton had a submarine torpedo hitched on which 
he was taking to Washington. Fulton was a gentleman in mind and 
manners,” 

The first steamboat that ran on Lake Champlain was in 1809; she 
was called the “ Vermont.” Since that date up to 1870 about thirty 
different steamboats had been built and run upon the lake, the last of 
which, like the pioneer boat, is named “ Vermont.” 

1811.—The Boston Weekly Messenger of November 8, 1811, under 
the head of Raprp TraveE.ine, prints a letter from New York, 
dated October 24, which says, “The steamboat ‘Car of Neptune,’ 
which left this city on Saturday evening last at five o’clock, arrived 
at Albany in twenty hours. She returned this morning in twenty- 
two hours,—equal to three hundred and thirty miles in forty-three 
hours! Let foreigners say we have no talent for improvement. Point 
out where there is a mode of conveyance equal to this! In what 
country are there so many enjoyments combined in one great polytechnic 
machine and mounted with wings as this which wafts passengers as by 
enchantment between the cities of New York and Albany? ‘To our 
countrymen, then, and our arts let justice be honorably and honestly 
measured out.” 

In January of the same year Fulton had so little idea of the ca- 
pacity and speed attainable by steam, that, in a letter to Dr. Thornton," 
he says, “I shall be happy to have some conversation with you on 
your steamboat inventions and experience. Although I do not see by 
what means a boat containing one hundred tons of merchandise can be 
driven siz miles an hour in still water, yet, when you assert perfect con- 
fidence in such success, there may be something more in your combina- 
tions than I am aware of... . If you succeed to run six miles an 
hour in still water with one hundred tons of merchandise, I will con- 
tract to reimburse the cost of the boat, and to give you one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for your patent; or, if you convince me of the 
success by drawings or demonstrations, I will join you in the expense 
and profits.” 

Within forty years five times the amount of merchandise was pro- 
pelled by steam twenty miles an hour. 

On the 17th of March, 1811, a steamboat built by Fulton and 
Swinston was launched at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Robson, as the agent of Messrs. Fulton, Living- 


18 Recently in the possession of Colonel Force, Washington. 
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ston & Co., of New York. She was a stern-wheel boat, and was the 
first steamboat ever run upon the Western waters of the United States. 
She was painted with a bluish-colored paint, and passed New Madrid, 
Missouri, at the time of the earthquake in December of that year. A 
Mr. Scowls, who in 1853 was a wealthy citizen of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, was a cabin-boy on board, Andrew Jack was the pilot, and a 
Mr. Baker the engineer. According to another account Charles Dyke 
was her engineer, and her first trip was in the winter of 1812. 

In 1814 she carried General Coffee and Don Carol from Natchez, 
with troops, down to New Orleans to aid General Jackson in his defense 
of that city. 

Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography, states, though not confi- 
dently, that the first steamboat that went down out of the Ohio to New 
Orleans was the “Orleans,” commanded by Captain Ogden, in the spring 
of 1810. He is mistaken as to the date. When she first descended the 
Ohio she approached Louisville at midnight, and hundreds of Ken- 
tuckians, awakened by her demoniac screechings, rushed down the bank, 
believing the great comet of that year (1811) had fallen into the Ohio. 

1811-12.—In 1811 and 1812 two steamboats were built, under Mr. 
Fulton’s directions, as ferry boats for crossing the Hudson River, and 
soon after one of the same description for the East River. These boats 
were what are called twin boats; each having two complete hulls united 
by a deck or bridge. They were sharp at both ends and moved equally 
well with either end foremost, so that they crossed and recrossed with- 
out losing any time in turning about. He also, at the same time, con- 
trived floating docks for the reception of these boats, and means by 
which they ‘vere brought to them without a shock. Fulton, in a publi- 
cation respecting these ferry-boats, says of one, “She crosses the river, 
which is a mile and a half broad, when it is calm in fifteen minutes; 
the average time is twenty minutes.. She has had in her at one time 
eight four-wheeled carriages, twenty-nine horses, and one hundred pas- 
sengers, and could have taken three hundred more persons.” 

1812.—Prior to the practical working of any steamboat in Europe, 
Mr. Charles Brown had built for Fulton the following vessels: 


HOW EMPLOYED. 





*? | stroke. 


On the Hudson River. 
| On the Raritan River. 
Car of Neptune .4 | On the Hudson River. 
Paragon. ..........00000 18 ‘ On the Hudson River. 
Jersey Ferry-Boat.. 2 By the Ferry Co. 
Fire-Fly. 1812 -9 | From New York to 
Newburgh. 


After the “ Phenix,” the next steamboat that ran up the Dela- 
ware was named the “ Philadelphia.” It was put on by the Union 
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Line, and was commanded by Captain Jenkins. She ran from Phila- 
delphia to Bristol, and afterwards established a wharf about three miles 
above, called “Van Hart’s.” Passengers thence took stages for New 
Brunswick and to New York in the “ William Gibbons.” For some 
reason, this boat always went by the name of “Old Sal,”—probably 
from a grotesque-looking female figure-head on her bow. 

The next steamboat was the “Pennsylvania,” and carried passen- 
gers for the Citizens’ Line. The engine of this boat was subsequently 
placed in the old “Lehigh.” Passengers by this line landed at Bor- 
dentown, and thence took coaches to Washington, New Jersey, where 
they were conveyed to New York on the steamer “ tna,” Captain 
Robinson. The following is one of the advertisements of this boat, 


dated March 23, 1818: 


“THE STEAMBOAT ATNA 


Leaves the upper side of Market Street daily, at 6 o’clock (after to-morrow), for 
Bordentown, touching up and down at Burlington, Bristol, and White Hill. Pas- 
sengers for New York, via Bristol, will be conveyed thro’ by sunset of same day, 
and by way of Bordentown, by noon next day.” 


Another advertisement of the same date announces 


“THE STEAMBOAT BRISTOL OF BURLINGTON 


Has commenced running for the season, leaving Bristol daily at half past seven A.M. ; 
Burlington at eight a.m. (and in returning), Philadelphia at three P.M. 

‘‘N.B.—A Coach leaves Bristol for Trenton every day, immediately upon the 
arrival of this boat, and in the morning leaves Trenton in time for the passengers 
to proceed in her to Philadelphia. Fare to Trenton, $1.25.’ 


And still another informs us that 


“THE PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK UNION LINE 


Of steamboats, via Trenton and New Brunswick, connected by new carriages. 26 
Miles by land. Fare, $4.50 through. Deck passengers, $3.50 through. 

‘Passengers leave the south side of Market Street wharf, in the Steamboat 
PHILADELPHIA, for Trenton, every day at 11 o’clock, lodge in New Brunswick, 
and arrive at New York in the Steamboat OLIVE BRANCH, the next day at 10 
o’clock a.M. On her return the Philadelphia will leave Trenton at 6 o’clock a.M., 
and arrive at 10. 

‘The Hull and Engine of the Philadelphia have been thoroughly repaired. 
She will work under a very low pressure of steam, and will be managed by a careful 
and experienced Engineer.”’ 


The “A&tna” exploded her boiler in New York Harbor in 1824, having 
on board the Philadelphia passengers, and several lives were lost. Her 
place on the line was supplied by the steamboat “New York.” 

The Union Line then built the “New Philadelphia” to compete 
with the “ New York,” of the Citizens’ Line, and then the “Trenton” 
came out to run against the “Pennsylvania,” of the Citizens’ Line, 
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This line then built a new boat, and named it the “Philadelphia,” to 
beat the “Trenton.” 

There was a wonderful competition among these lines for several 
years, when Captain Whilldin and Cornelius Vanderbilt started an 
opposition to them all. This was called the Dispatch Line, and the 
fare at one time was reduced to one dollar. The boat on this end was 
named the “Emerald.” The Dispatch Line was soon disposed of, 
and the Union and the Citizens’, with some of the others, afterwards 
became merged in the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company. The 
next boat was the “ John Stevens,” built at Hoboken in 1846, and de- 
stroyed by fire at Bordentown on the night of the 16th of July, 1855. 
The next was the “Richard Stockton,” which ran between South 
Amboy and New York. 

1810-19.—Mr. Hezekiah Bliss, who died at Brooklyn in 1876, made 
the acquaintance of Robert Fulton in 1810, then in the height of his 
fame as the pioneer of steamship navigation. Young Bliss was a fre- 
quent visitor at Fulton’s home, and in his later years often spoke of the 
instruction that Fulton gave him. With his brain full of steamboats, 
young Bliss came to Philadelphia in the fall of 1811, and in the follow- 
ing spring associated himself with Daniel French in the organization of 
a company to build a steamboat. They constructed a boat about sixty 
feet long by twelve feet wide, with an oscillating engine and stern wheel, 
which he judged the best adapted to avoid the driftwood that had proved 
a serious impediment to navigation in Western waters. The boat was 
for some time employed on a ferry between Philadelphia and William 
Cooper’s landing. 

In 1816, Mr. Bliss went to Cincinnati, and there in the following 
year he engaged, with the eldest son of General William H. Harrison, 
in the construction of steamboats. They built one, which they named 
“General Pike,” in honor of General Zebulon Montgomery Pike, the 
father-in-law of young Harrison. It was one hundred feet long by 
twenty-five wide, and was the first boat ever built in Cincinnati, and 
the sixth on Western waters. The boat was first run in 1819. 

Returning to New York in 1827, Mr. Bliss considered a flattering 
proposition to go to Mexico as an agent of the Barings of London, 
and soon afterwards, with Dr. Eliphalet Nott, formerly President of 
Union College, he engaged, in 1827-28, in experiments in steam naviga- 
tion. In 1851 he established the since widely-known Novelty Works, 
with the view of constructing ocean steamers.—Philadelphia Press. 

THE “Comet.” —1812.—Stimulated, as he tells us, by the success of 
Mr. Fulton, with whom he was in correspondence, Mr. Henry Bell, of 
Helensburgh, for many years a house-carpenter in the city of Glasgow, 
Scotland, determined, in 1812, to try the power of steam on the Clyde, 
and produced the first trading steam vessel in Europe. 

Helensburgh is a watering-place on the river Clyde, and Mr. 
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Bell, for several years preceding, had been the proprietor of a hotel and 
bathing-establishment there. It was to increase the facilities for reach- 
ing these baths that Mr. Bell first constructed his steamboat.’® 

In those days there were no conveyances on the river except “fly 
boats,” pulled by four oars or using sails when practicable; with these 
the voyage was sometimes made in five or six hours, but often the 
time was longer and uncertain. After various experiments with 
paddle-wheels driven by hand in place of oars, Mr. Bell was con- 
vinced, by the experiments of Millar and Symington and the success 
of Fulton, that steam power alone would effect his object. In conse- 
quence, after making several models of a steam vessel, he succeeded in 
one suited to his ideas, and contracted with Messrs. John Wood & Co., 
ship-builders, in Port Glasgow, to build a steam vessel after his model, 
to be forty feet on the keel and of ten feet six inches beam. He called 
her the “ Comet,” because built and finished the same year that a comet 
appeared in the northwest part of Scotland. 

The “Comet” had two paddle-wheels, or rather two radiating sets 
of paddles, on each side, resembling very much in their appearance 
four malt shovels, radiating from a revolving axis to which they were 
all fixed. This was soon changed to Mr. Bell’s complete wheel, which 
has been in use ever since. The engine known as thie bell-crank, on 
Mr. Watt’s principle, was put up under Mr. Bell’s superintendence. 
The boiler was every way inferior to the boilers of Millar, Taylor, and 
Symington, inasmuch as the fire was on the outside of the boiler, 
separated from the wood of the vessel only by the bricks in which it 
was set, while in theirs, as in all steam vessels of the present day, the 
fire was wholly within the boiler, and surrounded by water, so as to 
prevent danger from accident by fire or loss of heat. The boiler, which 
was fed by a cistern of fresh water, was on one side of the engine, the 
funnel being bent to the centre of the boat, where it served the purpose 
of a mast to carry sail. The early constructors of steamboats endeavored 
to disguise the odious funnel under the designation of a main-mast, and 
some went so far as to raise up a top-mast in the thick folds of the 
dense, black smoke. 

The “‘ Comet” began to ply from Glasgow to Helensburgh in Janu- 
ary, 1812, making a speed of about five miles an hour. She was of 
about twenty-five tons burthen, and her engine exerted a force of about 
three horse-power. She continued during the summer to ply success- 
fully as a passenger boat. 

The following is a copy of the original advertisement : 


16 Mr. Bell, in a letter dated March 1, 1824, says, ‘‘ When I wrote to the 
American government on the great utility that steam navigation would be to them 
on their rivers, they appointed Mr. Fulton to correspond with me; so in that way 
the Americans got their insight from your humble servant.’’—Memoir by Patrick 
Millar, Jr. 
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“STEAM PASSAGE BOAT. Tue Comer. Between Glasgow, Greenock, 
and Helensburgh, for passengers only. The subscriber having, at much expense, 
fitted up a handsome vessel to ply upon the River CLYDE BETWEEN GLASGOW AND 
GREENOCK, to sail by the power of wind, air, and steam, he intends that the vessel 
shall leave the Broomielaw on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, about midday, 
or at such hour thereafter as may answer from the state of the tide; and to leave 
Greenock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the morning, to suit the tide. 

‘‘The terms are for the present fixed at 4s. for the best cabin and 8s. for the 
second; but, beyond these rates, nothing is to be allowed to servants or any other 
person employed about the vessel. 

‘‘ The subscriber continues his establishment at HELENsBURGH Barus the same 
as for years past, and a vessel will be in readiness to convey passengers in the Comet 
from Greenock to Helensburgh. 

‘Passengers by the Comet will receive information of the hours of sailing by 
applying at Mr. Housten’s office, Broomielaw; or Mr. Thomas Blackney’s, East 
Quay Head, Greenock. 

‘“‘ Helensburgh Baths, Aug. 5, 1812. Henry BELL.” 


THE “ EvizaABeTH.”—1813.—The success of the “Comet” soon 
excited competition, and three months after she began to ply upon 
the Clyde, in March, 1812, the keel of a rival was laid, and in March, 
1813, the “ Elizabeth,” the second steamer on the Clyde, was started, 
and continued to ply successfully, eclipsing the “ Comet” and bringing 
much profit to the owner. This was probably the first remunerating 
steam vessel in the world. 

Mr. Bell had employed in his experiments on fly-boats an engineer 
named John Thomson, of Glasgow, who appears to have assisted in 
planning his first boat, and to have felt himself ill-treated by Bell in 
not being made a partner in that speculation. To avenge his wrong, 
he got Mr. Wood, who built the “Comet,” to build a vessel fifty-one 
feet keel, twelve feet beam, and five feet deep. The tonnage of this 
vessel was about thirty-three tons, and her power about ten horses. 
The correct proportion of power to tonnage seems to have been the 
secret of her success. 

The owner’s description of this vessel is an interesting and charac- 
teristic memorial of early steam navigation : 

“The ‘ Elizabeth’ was started for passengers on the 9th of March, 
1813, and has continued to run from Glasgow to Greenock daily, leav- 
ing Glasgow in the morning and returning the same evening. The 
passage, which is twenty-seven miles, has been made, with a hundred 
passengers on board, in something less than four hours, and in favorable 
circumstances in two and three-quarters. The ‘ Elizabeth’ has sailed 
eighty-one miles in one day, at an average of nine miles an hour. The 
‘Elizabeth’ measures aloft fifty-eight feet; the best cabin is twenty-one 
feet long, eleven feet three at amidships, and nine feet four inches aft, 
seated all round, and covered with handsome carpeting. A sofa, clothed 
with marone, is placed at one end of the cabin, and gives the whole a 
warm and cheerful appearance. There are twelve small windows, each 
finished with marone curtains with tassels, fringes, and velvet, cornices 
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ornamented with gilt ornaments, having altogether a rich effect. Above 
the sofa there is a large mirror suspended, and on each side bookshelves 
are placed containing a collection of the best authors for the amuse- 
ment and edification of those who may avail themselves of them during 
the passage ; other amusements are likewise to be had on board. 

“The engine stands amidships, and requires a considerable space 
in length and all the breadth of the vessel. The forecastle, which is 
rather small, is about eleven feet six by nine feet six inches, not quite 
so comfortable as the after one, but well calculated for a cold day, and 
by no means disagreeable on a warm; all the windows in both cabins 
are made in such a way as to shift up and down like those of a coach, 
admitting a very free circulation of fresh air. From the height of the 
roofs of both cabins, which are about seven feet four inches, they will 
be extremely pleasant and healthful in the summer months for those 
who may favor the boat in parties of pleasure. 

“ Already the public advantages of this mode of conveyance have 
been generally acknowledged ; indeed it may without exaggeration be said 
that the intercourse through the medium of steamboats between Glas- 
gow and Greenock has, comparatively speaking, brought those places 
ten or twelve miles nearer each other. In most cases the passages are 
made in the same time as by the coaches; and they have been, in 
numerous instances, done with greater rapidity. In comparing the 
comfortableness of these conveyances, the preference will be given 
decidedly to the steamboat. Besides all this, a great saving in point 
of expense is produced; the fare in the best cabin being only four 
shillings, and in the inferior one two shillings and sixpence, whereas 
the inside of a coach cost not less than twelve shillings and the outside 
eight shillings.” 

The “ CLypE,” a third vessel, was built by Mr. Wood the same year 
for Mr. Robertson, an engineer of Port Glasgow, and commenced her 
‘trips in July. She was seventy feet on the keel, seventy-six feet long 
on deck, thirteen to fourteen feet beam, of fourteen horse-power, and 
sixty-nine tons measurement. Her speed was six miles an hour. 

The “ GLascow,” a fourth vessel, was also launched by Mr. Wood 
in 1813, seventy-two feet long, fifteen feet beam, seventy-four tons meas- 
urement, and sixteen horse-power. Her engines were constructed by 
Mr. Cook, of Glasgow. She was intended to carry goods as well as 
passengers, and was moderately sharp, but afterwards improved by 
lengthening the bow five feet, and giving it greater sharpness. This 
vessel belonged to the first joint stock company for steam navigation 
ever established. 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE concurrence of the Porte with the ambassadors of the Powers in 
a basis of settlement of the Greek boundary question happens inop- 
portunely for obtaining the assent of the Greek government to the 
proposed compromise. The strained tension of the people’s minds, the 
sacrifices they have made and are making, and the high spirit of pa- 
triotism which their preparations for war have evoked, would of them- 
selves render it a difficult undertaking to bring about an acquiescence 
on the part of the Greeks in any settlement of the boundary question 
which involves an abatement of their claims under the Berlin award. 
Even assuming that King George and his ministers, if left to them- 
selves, might be induced to yield to the insistence of the Powers, and, 
being convinced of the impracticability of getting all that they have 
hoped for, to accept what is offered, the popular outery that such a 
course would provoke must needs give pause to any disposition on the 
part of the government to surrender aught of the claim which they 
have hitherto made. Nor would the existence in Athens of a peace-at- 
any-price party go far towards stiffening such an inclination on the part 
of the government. The capital is now a camp, and the sights and 
sounds of war of which it is the theatre reduce to a minimum the 
pacific influence of the wealthy and mercantile classes, But the present 
is a specially inopportune time for asking of the Greeks a calm and 
rational consideration of the proposed settlement because of its being 
the anniversary season of their national independence, when to the 
already glowing fervor of their aroused patriotism is added the stirring 
effect of the memories that cluster around the struggle of fifty years 
ago. It may be that the collective action of the Powers, through their 
ambassadors, will prevail to convince both the government and the 
people of Greece that they must definitely dismiss all hope of inter- 
vention or aid if they reject the proposals of the Porte and appeal to 
war; but we repeat that the time is inopportune for the success of such 
action, and the chances are at least even that Greece will refuse all 
overtures short of full acquiescence by the Porte in the award of the 
Berlin Conference. 


WE rejoice to note that Chaplain George G. Mullins has been assigned 
to the supervisorship of education in the army left vacant by the pro- 
motion of Brevet Brigadier-General McCook to the colonelcy of the 
Sixth Infantry. Chaplain Mullins has been the right hand of General 
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McCook in the establishment of army post schools, and to him is due 
in a very large degree the success of the system as thus far developed. 
General McCook goes to his new field of duty with the proud con- 
sciousness of having laid the foundation of a system of army education 
that needs only to be built upon and enlarged to work most beneficent 
results to the army and the country, and he will have now the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in the person of ,his successor the cause of edu- 
cation in the army has an advocate and organizer pre-eminently fitted 
to carry the system to its fullest practicable development. 


UnneER date of March 24, General Terry invites the attention of the 
Lieutenant-General to the presence at Forts Buford and Keogh, as 
prisoners of war, of some three thousand Sioux Indians, and suggests 
that these Indians should be transferred to one or more of the agencies 
of their tribe, and preferably to an agency at which there are troops, 
not necessarily for the purpose of military control, but that they may 
be under military surveillance. This is an eminently wise suggestion. 
The surrender of these Indians, all of whom have recently been actively 
hostile, was accomplished only after much difficult and delicate negotia- 
tion, supplemented by compulsory measures which involved great hard- 
ships to the officers and soldiers employed in effecting them. The sur- 
render itself was a highly important result, quite commensurate with 
the difficulty of its attainment, but its full fruition will fail of being 
realized unless these Indians be so disposed of as to make a return to 
their nomadic life impossible, Even though they have neither arms 
nor ponies, once send them to an agency where there are no troops and 
the young bucks will soon find means to provide themselves with these 
necessaries, and will steal away to the wild life which possesses for them 
all that the world has to offer of happiness and glory. In this way the 
surrender which has cost so much will be rendered practically of no 
effect. We earnestly hope that neither red tape nor want of co-opera- 
tion between the War and Indian Departments will interfere with that 
prompt attention to General Terry’s suggestions which their importance 
demands. 


THE English papers report that after the interview between Sir E. 
Wood and the Boer commander Joubert, both parties partook of 
refreshments at the invitation of Sir Evelyn Wood. The Army and 
Navy Gazette gives the menu as follows: Potage, Bonne femme; Poisson, 
Raie (de l’espérance), Sauce Hollandaise (or “ Dutch Sauce”); Entrées, 
Vol au vent (a l’Anglais), Humble-pie, Whipped Cream, Dutch Cheese. 
The feast, which was much enjoyed, was washed down by schnapps (a 
la Main) and “ fizz” (& la Mumm)! 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Lex & SHEparp have in press a book by General O. O. Howard, en- 
titled “‘ Nez Perce Joseph,’’ which gives an account of his ancestors, confederates, 
enemies, murders, wars, pursuit, and capture. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. éxpect to issue this month the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Jefferson Davis.’’ 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will issue shortly “‘ Turkish Life in War-Time,”’ 
by Henry O. Dwight, for many years a resident in Constantinople, and a war cor- 
respondent during the Russo-Turkish war. This will probably be a most interest- 
ing contribution to the literature of the Eastern Question, as it not only contains a 
great deal of new matter to which its author had access, and which he obtained 
from Turkish officials, but also because it gives to the public a view of the aspect 
from Constantinople,—i.e., the Turkish side, from which very little of importance 
has been heard. 

TuHatT admirable system of hand-books, ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History,’ has 
just had an addition in Mr. F. W. Longman’s “Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War,” which is spoken of as ‘a spirited study of that ambitious king, 
and of the chief events of his long and troubled reign.’’ The volume is illustrated 
with two maps and six wood-cuts of famous battle-grounds. 

Onz of the best sketches of the life and career of Alexander II., down to 1879, 
is in the volume of ‘* Men of the Time”’ for 1879, pp. 19-22. Count Von Moltke’s 
‘“« Letters from Russia’’ give an account of the ceremonies of his coronation in 1855. 
There is also a useful sketch of the czar, his family, and government in Bugbee’s 
“The Eastern Question” (1877), pp. 67-64. The same work gives (pp. 238-26) a 
summarized statement of his position with regard to the settlement of the issues of 
the Crimean war. Boynton’s “‘ Russian Empire’’ (1876) describes the empire just 
at the close of the Crimean war. The emancipation of the serfs took place 1861-70, 
and is fully treated in W. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘‘ Free Russia.”’ A work of author- 
itative value on this and other features of his reign is Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia” (1875). 
‘‘ The Russians of To-Day,” by E. C. Grenville Murray, was issued in 1878, and is 
a suggestive review of the contemporary features of Russian life, including Nihilism. 
The Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 is fully described in Cassell’s history of the war. 
See also Julius Erkuardt’s ‘‘ Russia, Before and After the War ;” also a valuable 
review of it in Fraser’s Magazine, March, 1880, by O. Kiréeff, a native Russian ; 
also an article, by the same author, in Fraser’s, February, 1881, on ‘‘ The Emperor 
Alexander’s Reforms.” 

To the above may be added Selwyn Eyre’s ‘‘Sketches of Russian Life and 
Customs, made during a Visit in 1876-77;’’ ‘“‘Savage and Civilized Russia,’ by 
W. R. (1877); H. Sutherland Edwards’s “ The Russians at Home and the Russians 
Abroad” (1879) ; also Lieutenant F. V. Greene’s “ Russian Army and its Campaigns 
in Turkey, 1877-78,” and J. F. Loubat’s “ Narrative of the Mission to Russia in 
1866,” of the Hon. G. V. Fox, the last two works published by the Appletons. 

Tux Boston Advertiser says, ‘‘‘The Naval Encyclopedia,’ published by L. R. 
Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia, fills over a thousand pages of the largest octavo; it 
is specially rich in the explanation of nautical terms and the records of officers, past 
and present, in the American navy. The work, in fact, is an American naval en- 
cyclopedia, and its best articles have been contributed by officers of the American 
navy. The work is without a rival in any language, and an honor to this country. 
It appeals particularly to the naval service, but has great value as a work of refer- 
ence. It deserves a place in all public and working libraries.” (8vo, cloth, $9; 


sheep, $10.) 





